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I 
N a spring morning of the year 2063 four 

persons stood at a plain gray table in a 

plain gray room of the London Hospital. 

One was an old, old man, whom they ealled 
Arch-Councillor,” or, briefly, “ Areh.” 
5) The second was the Chief Physician, a tall, 
aes thin, well-featured man of about thirty- 

\\ five. The other two were women physi- 
: cians, an elder and a younger. All four 
LSS) were dressed alike in plain gray garments, 
divided at the legs: and al! four had pale, 
grayish faces, as expressionless as masks. 

The Chief Physician mixed crystals and essences in little vessels, 
until he had made a tiny glassful of bright-yellow liquid. When 
he and the women had each tested a portion of it, he handed the 
glass to the “ Arch.” 

“It will give life or death,’ 
death were nothing to him. 

They approached a couch, where a young girl lay.inertly. Her 
features were rigid, but they had a look more lifelike than theirs; 
a look as if animation had been, or might be. 

The Chief Physician opened her mouth with a pair of glass 
tongs. The Arch leaned on her pillow with one hand, and poured 
the draught between her lips. 

After a few seconds her fingers twitched, and then her face. 
Presently she drew her arms and legs in and out convulsively. 
Then she shuddered. Her hands plucked aimlessly at her gown; 
tore little fluffy fragments from it. 

* Life?” the younger woman suggested. 

‘Reflex action,” the Chief Physician corrected. 

The girl shuddered again, and her fingers closed upon her long 
hair. The elder woman unclosed them carefully, but without 
tenderness. 

The girl’s lips opened slightly. A slow groaning sound came 
from them. Tears welled from under her closed eyelids. The 
younger woman pointed to the tears. 

“What are they, Arch?” she asked in a low, unmoved voice. 

Their voices were dull and expressionless, like their faces. 

“They called them tears,” the Arch answered. 

“ They served to remove dust and foreign matter from the eyes,” 
the Chief Physician explained. 

A faint color grew upon the girl’s cheeks. The Chief Physician 
relt her pulse ; listened to her heart; peeped under and eyelids. 

“She lives,” he announced. 

The girl opened her eyes and blinked through the tense, 

“Mother!” she murmured. “ Mother!” 

She tried feebly to brush the tears aside with her hands. 

“Is if over?” she asked, faintly. “ The operation?” 

“It is over.” the Arch told her. 

She closed her eyes, and laughed hysterically under her breath. 

“Why does she do that?’ the younger woman asked. 

“ They called it emotion,” the Arch stated. “ It was purposeless.” 

“ Have I slept long?” the girl asked, wearily. 

“One hundred and fifty-seven years,” the Arch told her. 

She raised herself unsteadily on one elbow, and stared at the 
strange people and the strange room. 

“ Mother!” she called in a frightened tone. 

“ Your mother is dead,” said the Arch. 


he stated, speaking as if life and 


* Mother!” 


“ Dead!” screamed the girl. “Dead! It is not true. It can’t 
be true. Mother! 

The masklike faces turned to the Arch. 

“They mourned the dead in those days.” he explained: “ and 


sometimes they said what was not. Especially they printed it in 
their newspapers. There was a case of this in my own recollection. 
It was the first execution by somnite. r 

“Mother!” the girl screamed. “ Mother! Elsie! Nurse! Doe- 
tor! It isn’t true what he says. It isn’t true!” 

“ Everything that i» said now is true,” the Arch assured her. 
“Your doctors found that the knife would not cure you, only 
nature. So they put you in a trance with morovite. which had 
Nature has taken a hundred and _ fifty- 
Your acquaintances died at threeseore 
They are all 


just been discovered. 
seven years over the cure. 
vears and ten according to the habit of their days. 
dead.” 

The girl clutched frantically 
‘Every one! 


at the arm of the younger woman. 


* Dead!” she wailed. Won’t you comfort me?” 


They Called 


It Love 


The woman looked down upon her tear-stained, quivering face 
without movement of her own sphinxlike features. 

‘What does she mean, Arch?” she asked. 

The Arch-Councillor -waited in the Chief Vhysician’s study, 
smoking a cigarette through a long tube resting upon a wire 
stand, which held medicated cones over the lighted end and the 
mouthpiece to absorb the fumes. He put it aside when the Chief 
Physician entered. 

“She is sleeping from exhaustion,” 
vitality had sunk nearly eleven degrees, 
emotions were so dangerous to life.” 

“They could not be otherwise,” the Arch protested. “ All ac- 
tivity wears out organisms. The activity necessary for rational 
life destroys our bodies in from one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and fifty vears. The activity wasted in these useless 
emotions reduced the period by half. This should be common 
knowledge.” 

The Chief Physician drew another wire stand toward him and 
sat down, and smoked a heap cf tobacco in a brazier under a cone. 

“The gradual wear and tear of primitive feeling are described 
in all the text-books, of course,” he stated; “but I[ had not 
realized that it could produce a violent effect at any particular 
moment. It appears to act upon the heart. She will die if this 
irrational excitement continues,” 

The Arch lighted another smoking-tube. 

“Cannot you prevent it?” he demanded. 

could remove the emotions by antisentients.” 

“Could you not give her small doses, and merely reduce the 
emotions in quantity?” 

“No. Their quality would be affected. You could not regard 
them as reliable samples of primitive emotion.” 

“Then she must die,” the Arch-Councillor decided calmly. 
“Specimens of emotions are necessary to my investigations. I 
am not moved by idle curiosity as to a barbarous past; but from 
the past we learn the future. The future is millions of lives; and 
hers is only one.” 

‘And that irrational,” said the Chief Physician. 
obtain the sanction of the Council, of course?” 

* Yes.” The Arch fixed his eyes upon the wall, which was gray, 
like most things in the rational world. They had arrived at the 
exact shade, by careful experiment, as causing the least distraction 
of thought by sense. “How many days is she-likely to remain 
available for study?” 

“ Three or four. She will suffer.” 

“ Mankind are many to suffer, and she is only one. Could not 
the outbursts be lessened, and her life consequently prolonged—it 
is important—by the simulation of emotion in those about her’ 
I gather that her excitement is largely due to the-absence of any- 
thing of the kind in her surroundings.” — 

The Chief — took up a little erystal ball and gazed 
fixedly at it: a “ thought-foeus ” it- was termed. 

“| fear we know too little about feeling to simulate its expres 
sion,” he said. “It would be easier to reproduce some of the 
physical conditions of her times. I have read that emotion was 
influenced by color and odor. We might get some colored articles 
from the Museum for her room.” 

‘ Yes.” the Arch agreed. “ You might try flowers also. They 
grow a few in the Museum gardens. From the curious species of 
ancient literature called * poetry,’ I gather that the emotions 
attached with some strength to flowers; although from the crude 
philosophy of the Victorian cra it would rather appear that they 
were due chiefly to touch. You could tell a nurse to put her arm 
round the woman. They termed it embracing. The Council will 
sanction the higher «moluments given for infectious and un- 
pleasant duties. I still think that something might be done in the 
way of simulating emotion. For example, it seems to have been 
indicated by certain forms of address. ‘My dear’ was, I be- 
lieve, a common phrase. I'll tell the Chief Reader of Antiquities 
to look it up, and let you know. Anyhow, you must do your best to 
keep her alive and emotional for a month. You are relieved from 
other duties. She is the only subject from whom we can gain 
first-hand knowledge, remember.” 

“ First-hand knowledge,” the Chief Physician mused, when the 
Arch-Councillor had gone. “ Ye-es: but the only first-hand 
knowledge of fecling is to feel. If I diminished the antisentients 
in my diet, I might experience some of these emotions myself. No 
one need know, and—I'll risk it!” 


he announced. “ Her 
1 had no idea that the 


“You will 
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He gazed at the thought-focus for five minutes. Then he walked 
to a telephone and called up the Museum, and asked for speci- 
mens of ancient drapery and flowers. 

“Not too vivid,” he directed; “and the flowers should not be 
strongly odorous.” 


The girl turned her head and smiled over the back of her chair 
when thesChief Physician entered. 

There ‘were a pale pink ribbon in her gray gown (she had _re- 
fused to wear the divided costume) and a bunch of pale flowers on 
the table beside her. Two pictures borrowed from the Museum 
made an oasis of color in the desert of the gray walls. There was 
also a sereen adorned with flaming yellow birds; but she had 
thrown a gray cloth over it, to spare her visitor's eyes. 

The Chief Physician contorted his features in imitation of the 
emotion of greeting (he had studied it from ancient prints) and 
held out his hand. He had read of hand-shaking, and she had 
shown him how to do it. 

“ It is kind of you to come so often, doctor,” 
a little pink smile. 

“ Kind?” he asked, doubtfully. 

The girl laughed softly. 

“It is my turn to ask questions,” she asserted. “ You promised 
to tell me all about your gray world when | was stronger; an 
to-day I walked in here quite alone. Don't I look well, doctor?” 

The Chief Physician regarded her intently. There was a glim- 
mer in the calmness of his eves. as if behind them something 
was coming to life. He had reduced the antisentients somewhat 
rashly of late. 

“You look like your flowers, 
regard her coloring without displeasure. 
questions.” 

She leaned forward with a finger-tip touching her lips. 

“ First,” she said, “ what is your name’ You have never told 


she told him, with 


“ What kind?” 


he told her. He had come to 
“T will answer your 


“ My name,” he said, “is C A F Q5 5 L 4081 N.” 

The girl laughed merrily. The Arch had noted. as the result 
of his study of her, that laughter was the prevailing form of 
Victorian emotion. He had recorded several specimens of the 
sound with the phonograph, and taken three series of living pict- 
ures illustrating the curious contortions of feature which accom- 
panied it. He had also ascertained by the vitometer the exact 
amount of energy wasted in its production. 

“A BC and all the rest!” she said. “ How funny! 
convict!” 

“ What is a convict?” he asked. 

She explained to him with much waste of energy in movements 
of her hands and head. 

“We have no convicts now,” he told her. 
worthy they are removed; but that is not often. 
to do what is right. And what is ‘ funny °!” 

She gave him another animated explanation. 

“I understand,” he stated at last. “ Funny was what you did 
not expect. We always know what to expect. So nothing is funny 
now.” 

“ You are funny,” 


It is like a 


‘If people are un- 
Everybody wishes 


she contradicted; “and your name is.” 


“No,” he denied. “My name is not funny, 
stand it. It tells you just what to expect. C 
of. the third rank—the next below a Councillor. A means that 
1 am a male adult. F means that I am a doctor. Q indicates my 
degrees and distinction in the profession. 55 tells that I am 
fifteen-sixteenths of English descent and one-sixteenth Scotch, and 
was born in London. L is my letter in the schedule of personal 
characteristics.. 4081 is my individual number. N shows that | 
‘am not married, or, at present, designated for marriage. The 
numbers are unalterable. The letters ‘change, if necessary, to 
correspond to the facts. So, you see, my name 1s always rational. 
Your name is ‘funny.’ Maud Mordaunt means nothing; and I 
suppose it never changed?” 

‘It would have changed if—I married. 


when you under- 
means that I am 


Then I should have 


taken my husband's name, Mrs. Something Something—Maud 
Something.” 

‘I see. You would keep the ‘ Maud’ to show that you were not 
your husband?” 

“Oh!” she cried. “ But you ere funny! 


he continued, “ you would lose your identity.” 

‘but I shouldn’t mind, because—because 

| suppose. Don't people, nowa- 


Otherwise,” 

“ Yes,” she admitted; 
I should have—have liked him, 
days?” 

“Marry? Certainly; 
for Futurity.” 

“ Does the Sub-Council ask if they want to?” 

‘They want to do what is right, of course.” 

“ But don’t they care for one another?” 

The Chief Physician passed his hand over his forehead. He 
had imitated the trick from her originally, but it had become 
almost automatic. The waste of energy, he reckoned, would 
shorten his life by about a day. 

‘Il am not sure what you mean,” he confessed; “but I believe 
they acquire an idea of companionship—or the reverse.” 

“Qh!” She leaned forward. “Is that ail?” 

“What else could there be?” he asked. 

“ Have people no care for one another?” she eried. 
all?” 

She held out her hands in a desperate gesture. He shook first 
one and then the other. He thought it must be the fashion of her 
days; and he had found it efficacious in arresting the particularly 
undesirable emotion formerly known as “ tears.” 

“ People are useful to one another,” he stated. 

“Useful! Useful! Doctor, you have been very kind to me; 
but for your kindness [I should have died in this cold gray world. 
If I died, wouldn't you care?” 

The Chief Physician passed his hand over his forehead again. 

“If you were dead,” he said, slowly, “ you would be dead, and 

it would be useless to think about it. While you are alive I 
regard such an event as undesirable; but I do not understand what 
you mean by ‘care’ or * kind.’” 

“ Try to understand,” she begged. “ Try!” 

‘I will consider anything you say very carefully,” 
She gave a little sigh of eagerness. 
“When you give me flowers,” she said, 

pleased because you have given them to me. 


if they are selected by the Sub-Council 


“No at 


he promised. 


‘that is kind. I feel 


I look at them every 


The girl opened her eyes and blinked through the tears 
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few minutes: carry them with me when | go from room to room. 
That is caring.” 

* T see,” he said, thoughtfully. “ you * care’ for the flowers.” 

“Yes, yes. But I care far more for the kindness of the giver. 
| thought you meant to be kind; but if you don’t—yovu shake hands 
with me as if you did. Doctor? Haven't you any feeling of—of 
friendship?” 

* Friendship?” He considered laboriously. “| suppose you 
allude to what we call * preferences’; by which I mean the valuing 
of an object above its rational yalue. They are not a justifiable 


4° 


“I have not taken the full quantity lately,” he confessed. 
“ Would it, in your opinion, ke injurious to me if I discontinued 
them altogether for a time?” 

“ What are they?” she asked. 

“ They are those elements of food which remove the microbes of 
unreasonable activity. Consequently they prolong life; double it, 
practically. You might live to a hundred and fifty years if you 
took them.” : 

The girl held her head high. 

“What is the use of life,” she asked, “if life is not worth 
living? Life without tears and laughter! Life 
without—preferences!”’ 

She leaned toward him with her eyes shin- 
ing. ‘ 

“Are you sure that you * prefer’ me?” she 
asked. “ Are you quite sure?” 

He took up the thought-focus; but she snatched 
it from him and turned his face to look in her 
eyes. He found to his surprise that he could 
focus the question better there! 

“ Yes,” he said; “I prefer you, my dear.” 

She laughed and wiped her eyes on his sleeve, 
still holding to his hands. 

“ Why,” she said, “ do you call me that?” 

“ Isn't it right?” he asked. “I learned it from 
a book.” 

She laughed again—a sweet crying laugh that 
the Arch had not caught in his phonograph. 

* Learn it from me,” she said. “* My dear!” 


The gray-faced Council of Life and Death sat, 
like statues, upen their gray thrones, and the 
Chief Physician stood before them with his arms 
folded. There was a tinge of eolor on his 
cheeks, and his eyes seemed alive, unlike 
theirs. 

“CA FQ55 L 4081 N.” said the Arch-Coun- 
eillor, “ you are accused of abstinence from anti- 
sentients to the detriment of your rational facul- 
ties, and the shortening of vour life.” 

“IT have abstained from antisertients,” he an- 
swered. 

* You are also accused of inciting others to 
like abstinence, through the public and medical 
press, well knowing that such conduct would tend 
to shorten life.” 

“What life lost in. length it would gain in 
breadth.” 

“That was a point for the Council, not for 
individual judgment.” 

“T knew that the Council would never admit 


“Are you sure you prefer me?” she asked,—* quite sure?” the gain unless experiment proved it.” 


ground of action, and we endeavor to remove them by an in- 
creased use of antisentients. but—I think I * prefer’ you to be 
here, if that is what you mean.” 

mean—suppose | went! Would you feel that—that some- 
thing had gone?” 

Her hands moved restlessly. He shook them again, as an anti- 
dote to emotion. 

“If vou went I should /noiw you were gone,” he said. “I am 
not sure if you would call it feeling; but I should * prefer’ you 
not to go away from me. in fact—you were speaking of mar- 
riage?” 

“Yes?” She breathed quickly, 

“ It seems to me that you wonld be useful as a wife: and also, 
if vou do not condemn such a weakness, that I should prefer you 
to other women. I thought of suggesting it to the Council. They 
can judge better than we; but as you look upon these matters so 
differently I ask you first if yon would—if vou would ‘ care’ for 
me—like you do for the flowers?” 

“Oh!” the girl cried. “I should, if—-if vou were sure about 
the * preference 

The Chief Physician took out his thought-focus, and studied it 
gravely. 

“T seem to feel it distinctly when we shake hands,” he pro- 
nounced, 

She held out both hands, and he took them. 

“1 think,” he suggested, “it might help if I held them for a 
considerable time.’ Do you mind?” 

“1 do not mind,” said the girl. “ Won't vou try to feel a little 
about things? About me? Isn't it possible?” 

He squeezed her hands very tightly. 

“It is possible.” he owned. ‘ But to make myself feel, I should 
have to cease using the antisentients prescribed by law. The 
penalty is capital: and if you reported the matter to the Council— 
which, of course, would be your duty—” 

The girl gave a little hurt ery. “I would rather die myself 
than hurt you,” she said. “ Can’t you see that I— prefer” vou?” 

She put one of his hands against her cheek for a moment. A 
feeling of preference ran up his arm, and startled—almost fright- 
ened him. He had diminished his antisentient diet to one-third, 
instead of two-thirds that morning, and he thought that some 
terrible emotioin destructive of life was about to come. He found, 
however, that the feeling was not painful: only as if the eyes of 
the girl drew him toward her. It was like an enlarged idea of 
preference, he decided; and it indicated quite plainly that she 
would not tell the Council. | 


“ Mankind experimented upon the subject for 
thousands of years. You know the results?” 

“The results of feeling cannot be known, only felt.” 

“Have you anything further to say before we judge you?” 

“Only that you will judge in ignorance, not knowing what you 
have lost. If I forfeit the rest of my life-—-which should be a 
hundred years—the last few weeks will have been worth them all.” 

The Arch-Councillor turned to the rest of the Seven. 

“Have you any questions to ask the accused?” he demanded. 

They answered in the negative, one by one. He motioned the 
Chief Physician to a seat at the far end of the-room. After a 
few minutes’ deliberation, he summoned him again. 

“ Your life is dangerous to the race,” he said. “It must there- 
fore cease. The Council allow you one week to put your affairs in 
order. Recognizing your past services they will grant you any 
reasonable request.” 

The Chief Physician bowed. 

“TI ask to be relieved of the use of antisentients during the 
week,” he.said, “and that the same favor may be accorded to the 
unnamed woman, formerly known as Maud Mordaunt. I also ask 
to be allowed to marry her.” 

“It is granted,” said the Arch-Councillor. 


The girl was listening with the door ajar for the Chief Physician 
to return. She flung herself into his arms when he entered. 

“ Tell me?” she begged. “ Tell me?” - 

He stroked her hair and kissed her on the lips; a wonderful 
fashion. that he had learned from a bygone story. 

“1 die in a week,” he stated, “ my dear.” 

She clung to him for a long time silently. 

“Is there no appeal?” she asked at length. 

“IT can appeal to the world before I am executed; but the law is 
clear, and appeal is quite useless.” 

“No, no! It would at least delay the sentence, and give us 
longer together. It would be months before they could vote, all 
over the world.” Me 

He smiled tolerantly. He had learned to smile a little. 

“We have thought-machines,” he stated, “ which can record the 
votes of every one in the world in a few minutes. They would all 
support the Council, naturally.” 

“The Council are fiends!” she cried, passionately. 

“I do not know what fiends are,” he said; “ but the Council are 
just and merciful. I may marry you first; and we are not com- 
pelled to take antisentients during the week. You must take 
them immediately afterwards. They will remove your— grief,’ I 
think you call it?” 

“TI shall die when you do,” she told him firmly. “ There will 
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be no afterwards—here. ‘There was another life they taught in 
my day; and perhaps— But you do not believe in those things.” 

He sat on a gray sofa—she had draped the head with a colored 
rug—and drew her to him. 

“ When our feelings went,” he said, “ we lost God. 
shall teach me to find Him!” 

She taught him in the quaint words of an archaic volume that 
he had borrowed for her from the Museum library. They found 
it in the great room labelled “Superstitions and Mythology.” 
Presently she came to the words, “ For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother, and cleave to his wife”; and she smiled up 
at him, and he smiled down on her. 

“ Your God knew more than the Council,” he declared. “ Will 
you marry me now, my dear?” 

“ With all my heart,” said the girl; and she rose and took his 
arm, and they went and were married. She had put one white rose 
in his jacket and another in a) but the roses on her cheeks 
were many and pink. The Registrar flushed a little, too, when she 
looked at them holding hands. 

“You will be very useful to each other,” she said; “and I wish 
that your time were longer.” 

The girl took the Registrar in her arms and kissed her firmly: 
and when they had gone the Registrar sat down on her gray stool 
and rocked herself to and fro, and cried. 

“1 want—something,” she sobbed. 

For the antisentients could not take the curiosity from a woman; 
and, when she had read the Chief Physician’s 
articles, she had discontinued them to see what 
would happen. 


But now you 


IV 


The Chief Physician and his wife were sitting 
close together when the summons came to the 
Hall of Judgment. They held to each other 
silently for a few moments. Then he raised her 
face with his hand and looked at her. 

“ No,” she answered his eyes. “ Do not ask me 
to live when you have gone. It would not be 
life.” 

“No,” he agreed. “It would not be life. 
They would give her the antisentients, he knew. 

They went together down the stairs. The doce: 
tors and nurses gathered round them in the hall. 
They, too,, had experimented and grown human; 
learned to laugh and smile. And now they 
learned sighs and tears. For none can have the 
joy of life without the sorrow 

“You have taught us to live.’ 

“If the Couneil know, we shall die,” 
other. 

A third wrung her hands and wailed that life 
was vain, for death would end it all. 

* Death is not the end,” the cirl told them: 
and when they questioned her she gave them the 
faded bock from the Museum lumber-room. 

“ It tells of another country,” she said, “ after- 
wards; the country of God!” 

“ Are you going there?” one asked. 

“ We are going there,” she said; and she went 
on with her lover out of the great door. 

A silent crowd waited outside the hospital 
gates. The girl shrank from them, for she had 
not been out in the strange world before, and 
their upturned faces were like a cold gray sea, 
and their clothes were gray, and the plain, 
straight houses—evervthing! , | 

* It is we who shall live,” she cried. “ These 
are dead; and all your world. It is better to 
die!” Her voice broke suddenly. For the sun 
shone on the edge of a cloud, and the words of 
an old poet came to her, “ The warm precincts 
of the cheerful day.” There was still the light 
to leave—the warmth and the light! 

She turned her face upon her lover’s shoulder. 
and would not look at the gray forms around; 
but he regarded them intently, and stopped by 
one who held out her hand furtively, and 
pressed it. 

“She was my sister,” he whispered, putting 
the world in the past tense. “ She has learned: 
and so have others. Their hearts have changed; 
but they have made their faces gray with powder, 
fearing the Seven.” 

“They will vote by their hearts, not their 
faces,” the girl said, eagerly. 

“They are only a few out of the few who 
lave read my writings,” he answered. “ Most 
of the people would not read them; and most of 
those who read would condemn them. There is 
no hope, my dear.” 

But the girl looked hopefully at the gray faces. Sometimes she 
saw a point of pink or white, and sometimes the streak of a tear; 
and then she smiled. 

A woman bent and kissed her skirt as she passed. 

“There is one,” she said. 

A man pulled the woman hastily away, for fear any should see. 

“ He cares for her,” the girl ar 4 

Another man held a crippled child on his shoulder, sq that the 
boy should see.them pass. 

“He cares for the child,” she whispered, : 


one said. 
said an- 


wi 


Another whispered in the Chief Physician's ear, “ Appeal! Ap- 
peal!” A young woman hiding herself in a shawl pressed a few 
flowering weeds into the girl’s hand. 

“ She cares,” she whispered. 

“There are millions who do not care, 
her. “ There is none can help us; none!” 
“ There is God!” she cried. “ God!” 

“Ah!” he said. “ But He is not here. 

As if any could know the whereabouts of God. 

They turned the corner of a street, and the great Hall of Judg- 
ment towered over them, a thousand feet high, and a thousand feet 
through; a great hemisphere of marble that shone gray in the sun; 
for it was gray, like the rest of the world. But the stairs that led 
to the Platform of Doom were white, to show that the gray world 
ended there. 

The Chief Physician stopped at their foot, and put his arm round 
the girl. 

“ Will you still come?” he asked. “ It is—death!” 

She smiled up at him; and they went on together. There 
were none to stop ber, for none had thought that any would 
go with the doomed, and none dared follow up the white 


the Chief Physician told 


stairs. 

They passed through a long white tunnel, and came out on the 
Platform of Doom in the centre of the great hall. 
of higher rank sat all round in circles and galleries; 
them on gray stones sat the Seven. 


The pray people 
and before 
A little white pathway led 


The Chief Physician stood before them, his arms folded 


from the platform to a white marble cupola. Death came within 
it—silently. The Arch-Councillor pointed there. 

“Go,” he told the Chief Physician. 

A woman’s cry rang out sharply from an upper row. 
sentients had found, it seemed, a single disciple. 

The Chief Physician faced the Seven. 

“ | appeal to the people,” he said. 

There was a moment’s hush. Then the Arch-Councillor touched a 
knob, and a gentle humming sound began. 

“ It calls the world to judgment,” the Chief Physician told the girl. 


The anti- 
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“Tt is but a little sound,” she protested. 

“ Every one can hear it everywhere,” he assured her. 

After a few minutes the sound ceased. Then the Arch-Councillor 
spoke to a little box, like a gray writing slope, on the table before 
him. It° was the World-voiee, the Chief Physician whispered, and 
sounded all over the earth; and though the Arch-Councillor 
scarcely raised his voice above a whisper they heard every word. 

“OC A F Q 55 L 4081 N appeals for/ife,” he said. “ He is con- 
victed by the British Council of Life and Death, under the first law 
of the Universal Constitution, of abstaihing from antisentients, and 
of inciting others through the press te do so. 

“The facts are not in dispute, but-~he challenges the law. 

“ The ground of the law, as all should know, is that antisentients 
prolong life from 
about seventy years 
tv about one hundred 
- and forty years, by 


limiting vital activ- ' 
ity to rational and ey 
life- preserving funce- 
tions. 
The convicted man 
admits this, but al- 
leges that the non- 
reasonable functions 


are a valuable form 
of life, so that their 
disuse merely in- 
creases its length at 
the expense of _ its 
breadth. 

* He represents that 
the value of these 
functions could only 
be judged by experi- 
ence, and that he 
aimed at obtaining 
this by experiment. 

“The Council con- 
sider that sufficient 
experience of this 
point was gained in 
the past history of 
mankind; that the 
non-rational impulses 
were proved to be dis- 
astrous to the race; 
and that any further 
experiment was delib- 
erately and properly 
forbidden by the con- 
stitution. 

“ You will vote for 
life or death when 
the word is given.” 

The Arch - Council- 
lor turned from the 
World -voice to the 
Chief Physician. 

“Is the case fairly 
stated’” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the 
Chief Physician. 

“No,” cried the 
girl. “ No!” 

* The question does 
not concern you,” the 
Arch - Councillor told 
her. 

“It does,” she in- 
sisted. “For if he 
dies, I shall. die also.” 

The Seven consult- 
ed together. Then the 
Arch- Councillor an- 
swered her. 

“You may speak,” 
he said, calmly. 

She clenched — her 
hands against her 
breast and drew a 
deep breath. Then she 
spoke. 

“The feelings which you condemn—and do not knew.” she said, 
“do more than increase the breadth and depth of life. They 
promise us another life: a life after death. They show us God!” 

“ God?” asked the Arch-Councillor. “ Who is He?” 

“The Power that rules this world and every other world; this 
life and life hereafter. A Power”—she swept out her arms— 
“that is greater than you, and the Seven, and all to whom you 
have spoken.” 

“ Then,” said the Arch-Councillor, “ He can rule, if He thinks fit, 
the voting!” And he turned again to the World-voice. 

“Your decision,” he announced, “involves also the unnamed 
woman, who has survived under morovite, from the earlier world, 
and who possesses the non-rational feelings to such degree that she 
desires to die with the man who is convicted. The Council assent, 
considering her existence dangerous. You can judge the conse- 
quences of the non-rational feelings by her action. 

“She alleges that these feelings promise a further life after 
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death, and evince the existence of a Supreme and Everlasting 
Power termed God who rules the Universe. And such a Power could 
intervene if It chose, there are no rational grounds for considering 
it in your voting. 

“ The vote will now be taken.” 

“Where do they vote?” the girl whispered with a shudder. 
* How?” 

The Chief Physician showed her two gray columns of hollow 
glass, one on either side of the platform and rising to the top of 
the huge dome. 

“ The votes are recorded in them,” he whispered, “ by a change of 
color. White for life, and black for death. Look!” 

She looked; and the column to the left blackened swiftly foot by 
foot, from the stem 
upwards; and the col- 
umn to the right 
said “life” slowly, 
in inches of white. 
lt was white only to 
her waist when the 
black column was ten 
times her height. 

“They do not un- 
derstand,” she cried. 
“ Cannot I tell them? 
Is there none to help 
us? None?” 

“None,” said the 
Chief Physician, “ un- 
less——- But I think 
there is no God!” 

The girl clasped 
her hands and lifted 
them and looked up, 
moving her lips. 

“God!” she prayed 
softly. “ Dear God!” 

The black column 
and the white column 
still meunted swiftly 
and slowly; the girl 
dropped her hands. 
And. suddenly the 
Chief Physician point- 
ed to a third column 
behind them, that had 
risen golden like a 
column of sun, to the 
topmost dome. 

“Your God has 
heard,” he said, bro- 
kenly. “Heard! He 
is greater than the 
Seven!” 


The girl was lying 
on the gray sofa in 
their room when next 
she remembered, and 
the Chief Physician 
was bending over: her, 
with the first tears 
of his life in his eves. 
He had taken her 
faintness for death, 
not knowing the weak- 
ness of the emotions. 
When she was well 
enough to speak he 
sat close beside her 
and told her the rest. 

The golden column 
recorded the vote of 
those who objected to 
the terms of the ref- 
erence, he said; and 
till he had turned his 
head he had forgot- 
ten that such a vote 
could be given. It had 
prevailed over the oth- 
ers, and so there must 
be a fresh voting: 
and there had. been other votes while she lay in his arms in the 
faint to-settle the issue. And the decision was that the world 
would discontinie the use of antisentients for a week; and then, 
when they knew the worth or unworth of the feelings they would 
vote again for his and her life or death. 

“1 do not fear this voting,” he told her. 

But when the week was over there was no voting. The crowd 
cheered them through the streets, and caught at their hands, and 
held their garments as they went to the hall, and the Arch- 
Councillor met them and led them, one by each hand, up the main 
steps, and along the great aisle to the seats of the Seven; and 
there he offered up thanks for the new knowledge of life that had 
come to them: and when he had finished he turned to the girl. 

“Dear woman from the bygone world,” he said, “ how shall I 
name this new wisdom that vou have brought to us?” 

The girl took the Chief Physician’s arm and linked it in hers, 

“They called it love!” she said. 
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The Face at 


——$=~——]| had gone down at Christmas, where our 


host 
a4 Had opened up his house on the Maine 
coast, 
YN For the week’s holidays, and we were all, 
2 On Christmas night, sitting in the great 
OP 25 hall, 
* About the corner fireplace, while we told 
Stories like those that people, young and 
old, 
Have told at Christmas firesides from the 
first, 


Till one who crouched upon the hearth, and nursed 
His knees in his claspt arms, threw back his head, 
And fixed our host with laughing eyes, and said, 
‘This is so good, here—with your hickory logs 
Blazing like natural-gas ones on the dogs, 

And sending. out their flicker on the wall 

And rafters of your mock-baronial hall, 

All in -fumed-oak, and on your polished floor, 

And the steel-studded panels of your door— 

I think you owe the general make-believe 
Some sort of story that will somehow give 
A more ideal completeness to our case, 
And make each several listener in his place 
Or hers—sit up, with a real goose-flesh creeping 
All over him—or her—in proper keeping 

With the locality and hour and mood. 

Come!” 


And amid the cries of “Yes!” and ‘‘Good!” 
Our host laughed back; then, with a serious air, 
Looked round him on our hemicycle, where 
He sat midway of it. ‘‘Why,” he began, 
But interrupted by the other man, 
He paused for him to say: 
‘Nothing remote, 
But something with the actual Yankee note 
Of here and now in it!” . 
“T’ll do my best, 
Our host replied, “to satisfy a guest. 
What do. you say to Barberry Cove? 
Five years be too long since ?’’ 
both are good. 


And would 


Go on!” 
“You noticed that big house to-day 

Close to the water, and the sloop that lay, 
Stripped for the winter, there, beside the pier? 
Well, there she has lain just so, year after year; 
And she will never leave her pier again, 
But once, each spring she sailed in sun or rain, 
For Bay Chaleur—or Bay Shaloor, as they — 
Like better to pronounce it down this way. 

‘I like Shaloor myself rather the best. 
But go ahead,” said the exacting guest. 
And with a glance around at us that said, 
‘Don’t let me bore you!” our host went ahead. 

“Captain Gilroy built the big house, and he 
Still lives there with his aging family. 
He built the sloop, and when he used to come 
Back from the Banks he made her more his home 
With his two boys, than the big house. The two 
Made up with him a good half of her crew, 
Until it happened, on the Banks, one day 
The oldest boy got in a steamer’s way, 
And went down in his dory. In the fall 
The others came without him. That was all 
That showed in either one of them except 
That now the father and the brother slept 
Ashore, and not on board. When the spring came 
They sailed for the old fishing-ground the same 
As ever. Yet, not quite the same. The brother, 
If you believed what folks said, kissed his mother 
Good-by in going; and by general rumor, 
The father, so far yielding as to humor 
His daughters’ weakness, rubbed his stubbly cheek 
Against their lips. Neither of them would oe 
But the dumb passion of their love and grie 
in so much show at parting found relief. 


“The weeks passed and the months. Sometimes they heard 
At home, by letter, from the sloop, or word 

Of hearsay from the fleet. But by and by 

Along about the middle of July, 

\ time in which they had no news began, 
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And holding unbrokenly through August, ran 

Into Se genset Then, one afternoon, 

While the world hung between the sun and moon, 
And while the mother and her girls were sitting 
Together with their sewing and their knitting,— 
Before the early-coming evening’s gloom 

Had gathered round them in the living-room, 
Helplessly wondering to each other when 

They should hear something from their absent men,— 
They saw, all three, against the window-pane, 

A face that came and went, and came again, 
Three times, as though for each of them, about 
As high up from the porch’s floor without 

As a man’s head would be that stooped to stare 
Into the room on their own level there. 

Its eyes dwelt on them wistfully as if 

Longing to speak with the dumb lips some grief 
They could not speak. The women did not start 
Or-scream, though each one of them, in her heart, 
Knew she was looking on no living face, 

But stared, as dumb as it did, in her place.” 


Here our host paused, and one sigh broke from all 
Our circle whom his tale had held in thrall. 
But he who had required it of him spoke 
In what we others felt an ill-timed joke; 
“Well, this is something like!” A girl said, 
As if it hurt, and he said, ‘Well, I won't. 
Go on!” And in a sort of muse our host 
Said, ‘‘I suppose we all expect a ghost 
Will sometime come to us. But I doubt if we 
Are moved by its coming as we thought to be. 

At any rate, the women were not scared, 
But, as | said, they simply sat and stared 
Till the face vanished. Then the mother said, 
‘It was your father, girls, and he is dead.’ 
But both had known him; and now all went on 
Much as before till three weeks more were gone, 
When, one night sitting as they sat before, 
Together with their mother, at the door 
They heard a fumbling hand, and on the walk 
Up from the pier, the tramp and muffled talk 
Of different wind-blown voices that they knew 
For the hoarse voices of their father’s crew. 
Then the door opened, and their father stood 
Before them, palpably in flesh and blood. 
The mother spoke, for all, her own misgiving: 
‘Father, is this your ghost? Or are you living?’ 
‘I am alive!’ ‘ But in this very place 
We saw your face look, like a spirit’s face, 
There through that window, just three weeks ago, 
And now you are alive!’ ‘I did not know 
That I had come; all I know is that then 
I wanted to tell you folks here that our Ben 
Was dying of typhoid fever. He raved of you 
So that I could not think what else to do. 
He’s there in Bay Shaloor!’ 

‘‘Well, that’s the end.” 


And rising up to mend the fire our friend 
Seemed trying to shun comment; but in vain: 
The exacting guest came at him once again; 
‘“You must be going to fall down, I thought, , 
There at the climax, when your story brought 
The skipper home alive and well. But no, 

You saved yourself with honor.” 


“Don’t!” 


The girl said, ‘‘Oh,” 
Who spoke before, ‘‘it’s wonderful! But you, 
How could you think of anything so true, 
So delicate, as the father’s wistful face 
Coming there at the window in the place 
Of the dead son’s! And then, that quaintest touch, 
Of half-apology—that he felt so much, 
He had to come! It’s beautiful! And—well, 
I hope nobody will undertake to tell 
A common or garden ghost-story to-night.’ 
Our host had turned again, and at her light 
And playful sympathy he said, ‘‘My dear, 
I hope that no one will imagine here 
I have been inventing in the tale that’s done. 
My little story’s charm if it has one 
Is from no skill of mine. One does not change 
The course of fable from its wonted range 
To such effect as I have seemed to do: 
Only the fact could make my story true.” 
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HE trouble with baseball.” remarked Sergeant Hook. 
impressively, “is that it’s a one-man game nowa- 
days. You mateh a good pitcher against a bad one 
an’ he'll win out every time. no matter what he’s 
got behind him. There was that time up Bangalong 
way, when—~ 

* if you got to work off your pressure, Jarvey,” 
said Corporal Toplatch. “ gimme a fill 0° tobaeco 
an’ I'll try to stand for it. Your yarns is mostly 
nerve-twisters, but I’m gettin’ used to “em.” 

“ Well,” resumed the Sergeant. “me an’ Chislett was up there 
that summer with a bunch o° half-baked rookies that called ’em- 
selves °D Company.’ We was holdin’ down the country an’ now an’ 
then gettin’ a run through the paddy-fields after a band o° ladrones 
that we never come up with. a 

* It was hottern’n mustard, an’ the boys got down in their minds 
with havin’ nothin’ much to do but drill an’ cuss an’ smoke, so I 
organized two baseball nines to get ‘em interested in somethin’ 
Lesides their bein’ a long ways from home. 

“I pitched for one side, an’ Duck Murphy for the other, an’ we 
used to have some hot old games, with the scores up in the twenties, 
an’ the ball in the air nine-tenths o’ the time. I don’t know where 
those rookies was raised, but there wasn’t one of ’em could catch a 
fly in his own soup. 

“Well, the natives used to congregate about that ball-field tike 
ants round a dead bug. an’ bein’ gamblers by instinct an’ bringin’ 
up. they'd take sides an’ bet while a grounder was rollin’ down to 
second base whether the batter’d beat it to first or not. An’ if it 


“That time we matched my bull-pup” 
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was a close decision, the ones 
that lost would set up a howl 
that made it sound like the 
bald-headed bunch back home. 

“ For excitement an’ bldod- 
stirrin’, them baseball games 
beat a horse-race an’ a dog- 
fight combined, for whichever 
side had just bad its innings 
was pretty sure-to be ahead. 
So the score seesawed be- 
tween “em an’ was likely to 
stand somethin’ like 31 to 29 
at the end of the match. 

“ Worst trouble we had was 
with balls. If we batted one 
into the crowd it disappeared 
like a soap-bubble. A West 
Side mob in Chicago was 
nothin’ to them _ Filipinos. 
I've seen a boy on the top row 
o the bleachers in a pennant 
game at home stick his hand 
up an’ pick a foul fly out o’ 
the air an’ ram the ball in 
his pocket, all with one mo- 
tion. But them little brown 
ones would get away with the 
trick without makin’ any 
motion at all. 

“ We couldn't figure what they wanted ‘em so bad for, an’ finally 
laid it to the instinct to grab anything that wasn't nailed down. 
But we missed our guess all right, for them heathen was swipin’ 
our basebalis to learn ’emselves the game with. We hadn’t been 
playin’ more’n two weeks ourselves before we was called out to 
quell a riot. When we arrived we found eighteen o’ the little 
devils poundin’ the daylight out of a nineteenth. We learned 
afterwards that it was two baseball teams gettin’ square with the 
umpire, but somebody had hid the balls an’ bats before we come up 
an’ we never suspected it at the time. 

“ A day cr two later a little man turned up with a hollow where 
his nose ought to have been an’ wanted the doctor. He said some- 
thin’ had hit him. Next day our only catcher’s mask disappeared 
un’ we had to send down to Manila for another. It got so we didn't 
dare lay a glove down without standin’ on it, an’ my catcher, 
Tommy Rourke, near broke the neck of a brown brother he caught 
trvin’ to.get away with his big mitt. 

“Well, that sort o’ thing went on for maybe a month, an’ then 
we had a surprise. Up trots a bunch o’ little niggers an’ 
challenges us to a game o’ baseball. 

“* Why.’ I says, ‘ we ain’t got no time to learn you the game.’ 

“With that they passes up the information that they reckoned 
they knew the game well enough from watchin’ us play, 

“* All right, then,’ I says. ‘Come around Thursday an’ we'll 
play you a game.’ 

* Well, when D Company heard the news they took it for an act 
o’ Providence. “Course we couldn't see it but ome way. It looked 
liké the softest proposition since that time we matched my 
bull-pup Kais against the champion o Panay an’ come away 
with everything them natives owned, except their wives an 
children. 

“ It looked to us like we had as good as a title-deed to all Banga- 
long, an’ the boys dug up everything bettable they could lay their 
hands on an’ started out to lay it at any old odds. We wasn’t long 
in discoverin’ that the black-an’-tan populace was as hot for a 
chance to get their money up as we were. 

“It seemed a shame. Here was a gang o’ half-civilized Malay: 
bettin’ the clothes off their backs that they could play baseball with 


“Got quite a grip cn it” 
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a bunch of Americans who'd been raised on one-old-cat. Honest, 
Eleazar, I felt sorry for the poor benighted heathen. , 

“The boys bet everything they owned, an’ some of ’em even 
staked their rifles, though I warned ’em if Chislett heard of it 
they’d get in big trouble. But you couldn’t blame ’em much. It 
looked like the chance of a lifetime. Anyway, by the time Thurs- 
day afternoon came, things was so arranged that if we won we'd 
own everything portable in Bangalong district, an’ if they won 
D Company’d be a bunch o’ naked white men, with nothin’ left but 
a sense 0’ everlastin’ disgrace. 

“T want to tell you the entire population o’ the district turned 
out to watch that game. If we'd had a fence round the field an’ 
charged admission we could ’a’ quit for life. There was mighty 
little bettin’, though, because everybody had plunged his limit 
already. When the team o’ brown ones arrived we saw where our 
bats an’ balls an’ gloves had 
been goin’, for them heathen 
turned up fully equipped. 
We didn’t need to lend ’em a 
thing. 

“We agreed on two um- 
pires, an’ [ appointed Hillery 
—you remember him—an’ 
they put forward a slick-eyed 
little man who looked like a 
two-dollar bill would = ‘a’ 
bought him, clothes an’ all. 
They umpired turn about, 
each takin’ an inning. I won 
the toss an’ we took the 
field. 

“The businesslike look o’ 
the gang sort o’ took my 
nerve. Not that I was afraid 
they'd beat us, but I began to 
think maybe we'd have a 
better game, after all, than 
we'd thought for. I never 
was any great shakes of a 
pitcher, but I. was the best 
we had, an’ I wasn’t really 
lookin’ for any trouble. 

“When the first batter 
came up I thought I'd see if 
he'd bite at a bad one. So I 
sailed him up an out that 
was a foot wide of the plate, 
an’ sure enough he hit at it 
Rourke signalled for a drop. ‘ Swish,’ went 
the bat a foot above it. ‘Say,’ yells Rourke, ‘ this is a puddin’.’ 

“ Maybe it was our confidence. Anyway, instead o’ sendin’ him 
-another curve I shot one straight over the plate. ‘ Crack,’ he hit it, 
an’ the ball came sailin’ down past me. I made a stab at it, 
stopped it, picked it up, an’ swung my arm to throw to first. Then 
1 stopped dead, for the batter was already roostin’ on the bag with 
a grin on his face. 

“ How he got there I don’t know. A white man would ’a’ been 
about half-way. This little feller was there, while I was stoppin’ 
a liner an’ pickin’ it up. That took my nerve. Next man up lL 
hit in the ribs with an in-shoot; third man had an eye like a hawk 
an’ watched four bad ones go by without once swingin’ his bat. 
Bases full an’ nobody out. 


“The sad little pitcher” 


vicious as a rattler. 


“ Rourke and I both tried, with the usual result” 


“ Next man up walked across the plate an’ connected with a wide 
out-curve. He caught the ball square on the end of- his bat, an’ the 
erack was sickenin’. That ball was still goin’ up when it went 
over the centre-fielder’s head. When it came down it was in the 
crowd about a quarter of a mile from home-plate, an’ we never 
found it. Meanwhile, four runs tallied an’ the heathen yelled some 
peans. 

“That was how’ it started. Well, Rourke an’ I had a chin-chin 
an’ changed our signals, thinkin’ maybe that had somethin’ to do 
with it. Then I sdunters back to the box like four runs didn't 
mean shucks to mé, I rubbed a little dirt on the new ball, took a 
look round at my team, went through my contortion act and sailed 
up an in-shoot. The batter stepped back an’ hit it square, an’ it 
came down toward me like a ten-inch shell. I tried to get out of 
the way, but it was no use. So I stuck up my glove-hand an’ the 
ball came into it with a smack you could hear all over the field. 

“My hand was paralyzed, so I didn’t know for a minute 
whether I'd shut my fingers on the ball or not. But I had all right, 
an’ that was the first out. Next man up picked a drop ball off the 
ground an’ sent it sky-hootin’ out to left field to Simmons. Sim- 
mons didn’t have to move an inch; it came down plumb in his 
hands. ‘Course he dropped it, an’ time hed staggered round a few 
circles an’ picked it up the batter was dancin’ the cancan on second. 

“ The next man up was a little pinch of a heathen no bigger’n a 


“* He’s out,’ says Hillery, an’ the multitude got up on its hind legs an’ took off the lid” 
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hairpin, an’ Hillery had called 
three balls before 1 got his 
measure. Then it was up to 
me to put one over the plate. 
‘Bang!’ he hit in, an’ | felt 
the wind of it as it went past 
me. Seaver, playin’ second, 
grabbed it as it went through 
him, but it was too hot to 
hold. He must ’a’ got quite 
a grip on it, though, for it 
vanked his arm between his 
legs an’ threw him on his face 
before he could let go. 

“ Then it ricochetted out to 
centre, where Townley wrestled 
with it for one round before 
he got it down with both 
shoulders on the mat. Two 
more runs tallied. It was 
scandalous how them little In- 
dians could flit round the 
bases. 

* Rourke put the next man 
out by ecatchin’ a high foul. 
Then they started another 
merry-go-round. It began with 
a clean hit over short-stop. 
Then came a nasty little bunt 
that Rourke and I both tried 
for with the usual result. I 
hit the next man an’ passed the next, forcin’ home a run. Then 
came a liner just inside first base. Donelly, on first, grabbed at it 
an’ missed. Henwick, in right field, stubbed his toe as he reached 
for it, an’ the ball went on into the howlin’ mob for a home-run. 
That made eleven for one inning. The next man popped a fly up 
in the in-field, an’ I got under it. 

* Well, they'd played hob with us, but, after all, when we came in 
to the bench I couldn’t see but our chances were good yet. It 
wasn't likely their pitcher knew anything but straight balls an’ I 
thought we'd likely bat him out o’ the box. 

* Donelly was the first up. The pitcher was a sad-lookin’ little 
Indian, a shade over five foot high, an’ lookin’ about as much like 
a real live ball-player as a Flathead squaw looks like a rattle- 
snake. But he sure was a deceitful ball-tosser. He didn’t have any 
motion to speak of. He just swung up his left foot an’ swung back 
his right arm, an’ let her come. 

“Donelly stood waitin’ for-it. It was an awful slow ball. 
Donelly waited as long as he could, an’ then reached for it, an’ 
after he got all through reachin’ the ball sailed over the}plate, 
an’ the crowd howled. I yelled to Donelly not to be too eager, an’ 
he braced himself to ' 
wait for the next one. 

“The sad little 
pitcher went through 
the same motion as be- 
fore an’ we saw his 
arm shoot out, but no- 
body saw the ball. [I’m 
slit eved high- 
binder, Eleazar, if it 
wasn't travellin’ a 
thousand miles a min- 
ute. The catcher stag- 
gered over backwards 
when it hit his mit, 
an’ Hillery tolls out 
‘Strike two,’ like it 
cut him to the heart 
to say it. 

“The next ball 
came straight for 
Donelly an’ he jumped 
back to give it room. 
But six foot away it 
took a sudden jump 
out an’ went over the 
middle of the plate 
true as a. bullet. 
‘Strike three. He’. 
out,’ savs Hillery, an’ 
the multitude got up 
on its hind legs an’ 
took off the lid. 

“Seaver came next 
an’ struck at three 
straight drops, an’ 
come back to the bench 
lookin’ dazed an’ hurt. 
Henwick got one o’ 
those streaks o” lightnin’ to start with an’ swung at it after he 
heard it hit the eatcher’s hands. Then came a lazy old out that 
stopped at all the way-stations an’ was forever an’ a half reachin’ 
the plate. Henwick stretched an’ stretched for it till he like to fell 
on his face. but it eurved round the end of his bat all the same. 
His last ene was a jumpy little in-shoot that flipped home like a 
seairt rabbit. He swung about six inches ahove it. an’ the first 
inning was over. Seore. eleven to nothin’ in B or of the heathen. 

“There ain’t anv use in describin’ what followed, Eleazar. They 
made nine runs the second inning, thirteen the third, an’ so on. 
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We fanned out one, two, 
three, every time we came up. 
At the end of the eighth 
inning the score was 59 to 0, 
an’ I went into the box at the 
beginnin’ o’ the ninth with the 
feelin’ that all was lost, even 
honor. 

* The first man up that inn- 
ing was their pitcher. Rourke 
signalled for an in-shoot, an’ 
I sent in a howler, bein’ mad 


enough to bite iron. The bat- 
ter misjudged it. I reckon he 


thought it was an out. Any- 
way he stepped forward in- 
stead o’ back, an’ the ball hit 
him fair on the left arm an’ 
[ heard the bone snap. 
Rourke an’ I got to him first, 
an’ I picked him up an’ ear- 
ried him over to the bench 
where the post surgeon took 
charge of him. 

“ Meanwhile, the heathen 
were doin’ some fancy ragin’. 
‘Course they thought I'd hit 
him a-purpose. an’ I reckon 
nothin’ but the fact that they 
thought the game was won 
kept ‘em from gettin’ ugly 
then. They groaned when the batter fell, an’ they growled when 
I went back to the box. 

“ A substitute took first to run for him an’ we went on with the 
game. The next minute I knew we had a chance yet. The next 
batter let three good ones go by, bein’ too demoralized even to fan 
at “em. Next man up popped a weak little fly to me, an’ I shot 
the ball over to first an’ caught the runner there before he could 
get back to the bag. 

“ When I got to the bench I called the boys around me. ‘ We've 
got to win out, boys,’ I says. ‘ We’ve got to do it. It ain’t likely 
they've got another good pitcher, an’ we've got to win this game. 
Sixty runs will do it. That’s less than seven apiece. Let every 
man do his duty, an’ the devil take the hindmost.’ 

“It was a seared little brown man who went to the slab, an’ I 
could ’a’ yelled for joy when he tossed the first one over. Seaver 
straightened it out for two bases an’ the populace groaned some 
more. Henwick hit safe, Townley lined one over second, Rourke 
hit through short, an’ I got a home-run into the crowd. So we 
started. 

“ The truth was that first pitcher o’ theirs was the whole team. 
He’d learned ’em to 
bat, but when it came 
to fielding, an armless 
wonder out of a mu- 
seum could ’a’ beat 
‘em. Any old rap was 
good for a hit, an’ if 
one of ’em did get the 
ball by accident, he'd 
heave it ten feet over 
the base. We had ’em 
all in the air. The 
pitcher had no curves 
an’ no speed, an’ we 
just walked up to the* 
plate an’ basted the 
first ball that came 
along. We had 
twenty-one runs when 
Blake, our third-base- 


“Blown from runnin’ bases” 


man, was by a 
batted ball for the 
first out. 


“D Company was 
standin’ on its head 
by squads an’ all o’ 
Duck Murphy’s team 
was beggin’ piteous 
for a chance to sub- 
stitute, while the 
heathen stood around 
grindin’ their teeth 
an’ cussin’ in Spanish 
an’ Tagalog. 

** Meanwhile, we 
went right on beatin’ 
the ball, home-runs an’ 
three-baggers mostly, 
till we had _ thirty- 


nine runs to our credit. Townley was on first then an’ Rourke hit 
careless. The ball rolled down an’ stopped at second ahead o 
Townley, an’ all the second-baseman had to do was pick it up 
an’ step on the bag. That made two out an’ twenty-one runs 
to go. 

“T was next up an’ T hit a scorcher straight at their short-stop. 
He tried to dodge it, but it was too fast for him. Then he let out 
a squeal that finished ’em as it knocked him off his legs. After 
that they were more anxious to keep out o’ the way o’ the ball 
than to get their hands on it, an’ we went past the fifty mark like 
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a Navajo horse-race, the boys pretty well blown from runnin’ 
bases, but wild an’ confident. 

“ I counted off the runs as they came over the plate loud enough 
tor everybody to hear. When the fifty-eighth came home it left 
three men on bases, an’ we might ’a’ finished it right there, only 
the boys were so pumped they couldn’t do more than just jog from 
one bag to the next, an’ then rest a while an’ catch their wind. 

“We had two runs to make an’ Henwick came to bat. Any kind 
of a scratch hit would tie the score an’ a long one would win the 
game. Henwick claimed afterward he was so blown ie couldn't 
see straight. Their pitcher was just sailin’ ’em over, bein’ almost 
all in, an’ Henwick hit vicious at the first one an’ missed it clean. 

“I yelled to him to be careful, an’ he straightened up an’ fanned 
at the next one, an’ missed it likewise. The pitcher sort o’ braced 
up then an’ the next one came over with a little more speed. Hen- 
wick squared away an’ I thought it was a home-run sure, but he 
never touched it. A groan went up from the boys an’ then a yell 
as the catcher turned an’ sprinted after the ball. He'd dropped it 
after the third strike! | 

“ Henwick: galloped down to first an’ the man on third came 
home. That tied the score. The bases were still full an’ it looked 
like we couldn’t help beatin’ ‘em. But right there came the play 
that caused the riot. It was Townley’s turn to bat. The first ball 
was waist-high square over the plate an’ Townley hit it a belt that 
started it off like a bullet. If it hadn’t been for the pitcher we'd 
‘a’ beat ‘em by three runs on that hit, but he stood right in the 
way of it an’ was too tired to dodge or even put up his hands. 

* It landed plumb on his breast-bone, an’ I reckon his ribs must 
‘a’ given some with the force of it an’ then sprung out again, for 
I'm a pink-an’-white albino if the ball didn’t bounce off his chest 
straight back towards the plate. 

“ Donelly was steamin’ for hone like a house afire with the 
winnin’ run, D Company was yellin’ the leaves off the trees, the 
pitcher was lyin’ on his back kickin’ sort o’ feeble, an’ the populace 
o Bangalong was gettin’ ready to hide from their creditors, when 
the catcher grabs the ball, an’ as Donelly slides home, stabs him 
with it in the back o’ the neck, 

“Well, 1 asked Donelly, private afterward, whether he hit the 


plate first or the catcher hit him, an’ he said he couldn't tell. 
Said both seemed to happen at once. An’ that was the way it 
looked. It was Hillery’s inning to umpire an’ he steed an’ 
scratched his head. 

“Then the catcher rushes up an’ begins yellin’ that the man’s 
out, an’ with that I butts in to demonstrate to Hillery that he 
ain't out. Then the team o’ little brown ones comes in end over 
end from the field to back up their catcher, an’ my team piles out 
from the bench to tell Hillery what they think about it. Next 
minute all Bangalong is surgin’ into the push, an’ then all D Com- 
pany lets go a yell an’ in forty seconds there's the grandest ruction 
started that that district ever saw. 

“ Everybody was mad with bein’ done out of a game they thought 
they'd won, an’ for a time we hit out right an’ left, an’ felt better 
every time our knuckles bumped on something. They outnumbered 
us five to one, but one of us was equal to about six o’ them, an’ 
when Chislett ordered out the guard an’ they charged into the 
muss with fixed bayonets, we had the heathen on the run anyway, 
an’ the trouble was over. 

“Their pitcher was still lyin’ on his back kickin’ feeble. He'd 
been trampled some, an’ both his collar-bones were broken with the 
ball hittin’ him, but he came round all right in a week or two. 
That’s how it ended, Eleazar, an’ nobody knows to this day whether 
ve won that game or not. 

“The heathen wouldn't pay their bets, an’ we were recalled an’ 
sent to another district before their pitcher's arm got well enough 
for another game. An’ after all I reckon it was as well to have it 
wind up that way, for if wed beat ‘em, after them first eight 
innings, there'd sure been an insurrection in Bangalong district.” 

“ Well, that ain’t so bad, Jarvey,” said the Corporal, critically: 
“but how did that feller learn to pitch a curve ball?” 

“Why, it seems he'd been to college in the States, an’ about all 
he got out of it was baseball. But you ean bet he got that, 
Kleazar.” 

“It’s a pretty fair lie, Jarvey, to be told offhand that way. 
Be dogged if I see how ye do it.” 

‘I can’t explain to you, Eleazar. You wouldn't understand. 
It ain’t everybody has the artistic instinet, like me.” 
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BY Louise Collier Willcox 


HE other day, rummaging in the attic back 
of some old shutters and decrepit, much-be- 
labelled trunks, I found what at first sight 
appeared to be an old, gray, crumpled sheet, 
but when it had been thrown out on the 
kitchen roof and shaken free of dust and 
spread forth in the sunlight it proved to be 
a long and wide expanse of faded blue cam- 
bric pasted over with gilt cardboard stars, 
one very much larger and finer than the 
other, a silver crescent moon, and bunches of 

white tulle clouds. Then with the sudden vague pang that comes 

when one remembers, under strange skies, the things that have been 
and are dead, it came over me that this was the cambric sky that 
used, years ago, to be tacked over the nursery walls, as a canopy to 
the Christmas tree in the nursery, where the grave baby, the smiling 
baby, and the little silent baby played with their Ruler. It is 
many years now since on Christmas-eve night the three babies 
were deprived of three white cribs that stood in a row in the 
nursery, and stowed away in strange grown-up beds, while the 
Ruler, full of the keenest, gayest delight, hung three stockings on 
the hooks around the fireplace—a long, slim, black little stocking, 
and a short white sock, and a tiny woollen sock with blue trim- 
mings—tacked the blue cambric sky with its Star of Bethlehem over 
the ceiling, and let it hang down between the two eastern win- 
dows, and built up the tree in its tub in front of it. On the 
topmost twig there was always a paper-doll angel standing on one 

toe, with gilt-paper wings and gauzy robes, and each twig had a 

colored candle, pink and blue and white and pale yellow to match 

the flames, and gilded nuts were fastened to the boughs with wires, 
and gay cornucopias filled with candies dangled and bobbed 
and weighed heavily, and there were strings of popeorn draped 
through the green branches, and off in a corner hidden by the 
wash-hand stand were three large pails of water and two old 
blankets, placed there prudently, not by the inapprehensive Ruler 
at all, but by the Ruler’s Ruler, who used to arrange them .with 
his own unaceustomed hands while he muttered, “ Perfectly 
irrational! No reason why my home and my property should be 
imperilled once a year by four children’s foolish play.” And yet 
there were only three stockings, as the Ruler would silently note. 

So the Ruler sat down out in the October sunshine on the kitchen 
roof and looked at the worn and ancient sky, and wondered and 
wondered whither the past slips away: 

“°Twas Villon who wrote it long ago, 
‘Where are the snows of yesteryear?’ ” 


For under the roof there is no nursery any more, and the young 
person who warily and almost imperceptibly has usurped the place 
of the grave baby is a pretty girl who likes jewelry for her 
Christmas gift, “only one piece, please, but really good,” and 
where the smiling baby sat there is still a smiling youth who 
spends Christmas afternoon cleaning guns and oiling leather in 
view of setting out early on the 26th for a hunting expedition, and 
the silent baby’s place is empty. Only the Ruler’s Ruler is un- 
changed, and if there were to be a Christmas tree ever again 
he would doubtless arrange a hose and other extinguishers, and say, 
under his breath, “It’s all nonsense.” 

But the beginning of Christmas in the nursery was_not on Christ- 
mas eve. It-began weeks beforehand, when the Ruler, who always 
spent the twilight playing in the nursery, would come home very 
tired from down-town, and tell the round-eyed, staring babies that 
Santa Claus was waiting to speak to her in the up-stairs back room, 
where babies never penetrated, because there was a long dimly lit 
passage leading thereto, in which the grave baby: had placed a 
“ haboyvant ” (pronounced like a French word) which she had in- 
vented to terrify herself pleasantly and the younger babies less 
agreeably. When she was pressed to define her “ haboyant ” more 
closely she explained that it was a round ball of fire, floating and 
whizzing about in the air, and it tried to get into the middle of 
the palm of your hand, and when it did “ you’d be deaded as 
quick as quick, and go into the Valley of the Shadow.” It was 
useless to try to demolish this fiction of the grave baby’s, for 
though she exceeded the smiling baby in vears and experience but 
twenty months, and the silent baby but three and a half years, 
her authority was unparalleled. Indeed, when religious instruction 
was first tried upon the smiling baby, and the Ruler began after 
the ancient and approved method with, “Who made you?” the 
smiling baby responded with unhesitating and firm conviction: 

“ Sister made me.” 

When the Ruler emerged from the back room she would be met by 
three small white figures with rumpled curls and excited -eyes 
and the question, “ What did he say?” And Santa Claus’s in- 
terest was invariable-——how good were they? The grave baby, 
who was an imaginative and emotional soul, born with a conviction 
of sin, would never give definite answers; the smiling baby from 
that day to this has always been untrammelled by doubts of his 
own merit; and the little silent baby was never even asked, be- 
cause he was still wrapped in “ trailing clouds of glory.” 

One does not know how it happened, but the Christ-child was 


always a more approachable, a more gracious, and even a more 
intimate personality among the babies than Santa Claus, though 
the smiling baby had once hazarded that he betted “the blessed 
Christ-child and Santa Claus sleeped together up in heaven,” and 
the grave baby had improvised a pxan in which the lines occurred: 


“Tis Jesus Himself is our triumph, 
And so is the sea and sky, 
And angels is our triumph 
And so is Santa Claus; 
And all shall come again 
When I am six years old 
And I will lie still in my bed 
And think beautiful words.” 


It was probably because the Christ-child was never supposed to 
ask after merits and demerits that the babies just loved Him and 
were never afraid. It was to Him the smiling baby prayed one 
night, confident of a full sympathy and understanding: “ Please, 
wilt Thou send down into my house anoiner little boy, just as 
big as me, to fight with.” And again one night, being a person 
of a speculative turn of mind at intervals, he sat bolt-upright in 
his crib and asked, “Is blessed Christ-child in this loom? Right 
here in this crib by me?” Then smiling affectionately and rolling 
himself well over to one side against the bars, he said, “ I’m goin’ 
to give He plenty of loom.” 

Christmas eve was an exciting night to every one concerned 
with the nursery. The babies and their big black mammy had 
been banished from their stronghold all day long; at six o'clock 
they were put into strange beds, in strange rooms, and all day 
long and late into the evening the Ruler worked in the nursery. 
Even the twilight hour was cut short, and it was only when 
prayers were said that she sat with the white-robed cherubs and 
led them as they sang: 


9 Dear Father, whom I cannot see, 
Look down from Heaven on little me; 
Let angels through the darkness spread 
Their shining wings about my bed.” 


In the evening the black mammiy, too, worked and exclaimed, and 
carried in parcels from the back room, and unwrapped, and even 
the Ruler’s Ruler sometimes carried in the heaviest things, the 
hobby-horse and the doll-carriage. And at last all would be ready 
for the match that should set it ablaze in the morning, and make 
it into a strange fairyland of wonders and deligits. 

When the morning was still black, and the stars all shining 
brightly, and the babies sleeping soundly, the Ruler drove across 
the dark city streets to a great cathedral. All along the way one 
would pass carriages rattling over the cobblestones, and dark, bowed 
figures hastening through the coldest hor of the winter night; 
and when the doors flew open there was aadother altar ablaze with 
lights, and flowers were blooming everywhere, and over the heads 
of the kneeling masses floated the time-hallowed words: 

* Adeste fideles” and “ Venite adoremus.” 

They were different, little, new home-made words, made just for 
the one house and the one little trio of babies, that were sung when 
the nursery fire was blazing at six o’clock, and the tree was all lit 
up, and the babies in white wool wrappers and slippers were led 
into the nursery, the silent baby sitting upright on the Ruler’s arm 
with wide, amazed eyes, and the babies, grave and smiling, holding 
each other’s hands and following, and there they stood in line 
singing their own Christmas song: 


“A star shone in the East one night 

At Christmas-time, at Christmas-time, 

And gave the watching shepherds light 
At blessed Christmas-time. 

A little babe was born that night 

To give the whole dark earth its light 

And make the shadows take their flight 
At blessed Christmas-time.” 


It was a long carol of five verses, and the babies’ eyes wandered 
and danced and their voices faltered, and usually at the end the 
Ruler would find herself singing all alone, and then the three 
babies plunged forward into the midst of their Christmas joys, and 
the Ruler’s Ruler began to extinguish the lights and talk about his 
house being afire, and the day broke and a new joy was heralded 
upon earth. 

All this was once. The Ruler sitting in the sunlight could see 
it pass like floating pictures before her eyes, and there remained 
nothing of it but the dusty gray sky which must be burned. The 
Ruler wondered how much the smiling youth remembered, and how 
much the flowerlike, reticent girl. She wondered what knowledge 
of it had floated away with the silent baby. Truly man groweth 
up as a flower, and life fleets past him but intangibly, ungraspable, 
and miragelike though it be. Life’s beauty lives on, ever renewing 
itself and beginning again in fresh places, and over the world, 
far and near, more babies in more nurseries are welcoming again 
the birth of the Christ-child. 
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'T was the great misfortune of Arthur Haldane to be 
pale. He loved the outdoor life in all its activities; 
he possessed an income far in excess of his simple 
wants; also he was free of vaulting ambition; so 
that if he was not sailing a thirty-footer down the 
Sound you might be sure he was after moose in 
New Brunswick, or tarpon off Florida, or pursuing 
some other sort of big game somewhere in his 
quiet, efficient way. Racquets, fencing, boxing— 
all indoor sports—were old stories to him, and too 
tiresome to bear repetition. Indeed, he could not be coaxed 
to draw on a glove, although Professor Donovan often declared 
that Arthur had the prettiest right drive under the heart that he 
had ever seen in the possession of an amateur, But Arthur was 
seldom long away from the outdoor life, ever hoping, incidentally, 
that some day he would achieve a normal healthy lue. 

Haldane hated his paleness more than ever because of a bit of 
gossip about it that drifted to him by the merest chance. At the 
camp of his friend Pennington, on Upper Saranac, early in the 
season of deer-slaying he had begun to entertain certain hopes. 
The inspirer of hope was an angel drifted to earth and very im- 
perfectly disguised by human attributes and the name of Elizabeth. 
Within five minutes after he saw her for the first time Haldane 
had begun to speculate on the delights of ensnaring the only angel 
that had ever drifted to earth, and as a preliminary—theing, as you 
see, a mere old-fashioned, simple, impractical vouth—he took. to 
long solitary walks during which he pried out of the dusty corners 
of his memory the rules tor Lusidig a sonnet, and set himself to 
work with great industry. He might have been stil! walking and 
hoping and versifying at this very moment if he had not chanced 
to stroll near the shore one morning, and to hear q-ic involun- 
tarily the clear voice of Mrs. Pennington replying to ler husband 
as they were paddling a canoe, “ Oh, I thovght she E!cd him, too, 
at first; but I’m sure she doesn’t. She told me so. She says that 
ghastly pallor must come frem dissipation, and she could never—” 

Haldane heard no more, for the very good 
reason that his saunter had changed abrupt- 
ly to a run carrying him away from the 
shore and crashing through the brush. 
And when he-returned to camp his resolu- 
tion was made. He told Tim Pennington 
of some engagement he positively must keep 
and proceeded forthwith out of the North 
Woods. Elizabeth was as sorry as all the 
others that Mr. Haldane must, really go— 
just thet and no more, 

“Til put on a coat of tan or T’ll know 
why.” said Arthur to himself as he sat in 
solitary gloom in the Pullman bound for 
New York. “ Tll be burned as black as my 
hat, and then we'll see. Thank Heaven, 
she must know I’m a pretty decent sort of 
fellow. Mrs. Tim will tell her all about my 
people and all that. Yes; Ill get rid of 
this cursed pallor, and then—well, better 
not boast, but we'll see whether I don’t get 
her.” 

Dick Fanning was glad to charter his 
auxiliary schooner to Haldane for three 
months. and Haldane had her fitted out and 
under way for Bermuda within two days 
after he reached town. All the way over 
he lingered hatless on deck, sprawling in a 
wicker armehair or on any other comfort- 
able perch from breakfast until dark. He 
Was so obsessed with the tan-hunger that 
he would not go below for luncheon, but 
ate it on deck in the full glare of the sun. 
And still it seorched and still the wonder 
grew. for not one shade darker did the eager 
man become. Ile was the secret slave of 
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Sprawling in a wicker armchair 


his mirror, but, gaze as he might, he could not find even a trace 
of augmentation of subcutaneous pigmentation—poor fellow! 

In ie yacht club at Bermuda, after two weeks’ vain cruising off 
the heavenly isles, a ray of hope irradiated the gloom. 

“Coast of Cuba? Hottest place in the world,’ a young second 
lieutenant was saying. “Keep away from it. Hot? It’s hotter 
than—war. Burns you so that you ache all over and get black as 
a nigger. I wouldn’t—” 

It mattered nothing to Arthur Haldane what the garrulous youth 
would or wouldn’t. He left the club. He kept repeating to him. 
self those precious words, “ Burns you black as a nigger.” At dawn 
the anchor was apeak and the auxiliary schooner-yacht Semiramis 
was holding her course for the Ever-faithful Isle, all sail set in a 
fair breeze and her engine helping at full speed. 

“ And if you want to know what we're going there for you can 
search me,” said the skipper in confidence to his mate. “ Not one 
word did he ever say to me about Cuba till he come aboard late 
last night. Then he gives me the order and goes to his stateroom 
chucklin’ like a man that’s found a fortune. JI] bet a good 
see-gar that’s it—some one’s been and tipped him off to a heap o 
coin that’s buried over there somewheres.” 

Though the Nemiramis made a hot and torturing cruise along 
the Cuban coast, poor Haldane found no trace of the swarthy 
treasure he sought so assiduously. His clothes clung moistly upon 
him, the deck seams oozed little streaks of pitch and toasted his 
soles, he stood bareheaded under the tropical sun until his head 
ached, and still his face was as pale as though he had lived all his 
life in a cellar. Therefore, Arthur sailed into Havana Harbor. 


moved his belongings ashere, and sent home the Semiramis, feeling 


too disappointed at the failure of his cruise to think of sailing 
slowly back in her. For himself he engaged passage to New York 
on the next steamer. 

“ And perhaps,” he said to himself in one of those rare moments 
of sanity that come to the love-struck—* perhaps she may not hate 
me for being so blamed pale. By this time she must know I’m 
decent.” 

Nevertheless, it was with a dismal heart 
that he drove up to the Inglaterra and 
settled himself to wait two dreary days 
for the sailing of the City of Mexico. But 
a rescue awaited him, though he dreamt it 
not. The spacious and cool arcade before 
the Inglaterra is like the Marble Arch. 
or the Café de la Paix, or Peacock Alley 
in the Waldorf—if you wait there long 
enough you will meet everybody you ever 
knew. And as -Arthur stood there that 
noon, dolefully speculating as to whether 
he should go in .and breakfast on hueros 
a la Malaguena, or trundic down to the 
Dos Hermanos, sit under the flapping awn- 
ings on the aged gray roof and dally with 
salmonetes and cabrillas, a broad, thick, 
heavy hand suddenly smote him between 
the shoulder -blades, and he turned and 
faced Tubby Hyndman, who played cen- 
tre on his varsity eleven in the dim and 
glorious past. 

And, by the way, what a crushing blow 
it would be to the wise cynic who says 
that disinterested friendship has bebn swal- 
lowed up in these degenerate days by greed 
of gold and power, if he could be present 
at a meeting of two old team-mates or 
crew-mates, fellows who have fought the 
same stout foe, lived at the same training- 
table, grumbled at the dull monotony of 
the ultra-hygienic beef and succotash and 
: the deadly dryness of the prunes! Tub- 
by, out of training for six years, looked 
like an up-ended hippopotamus, but he was 
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still a hero to Arthur. Arthur was—no, had been—all sicklied 
over with the pale cast of disappointed love; but this chance 
meeting cheered him wonderfully, and Tubby saw in him the 
best half-back of his day. So each friend was gladder to see 
the other than to find a fortune. They grinned cordially across 
the breakfast-table, recalled a score of incidents of old battles 
among the chalk lines, and told, as far as they knew, what had 
become of all the other fellows. Tubby, it seemed, had a pineapple- 
plantation near Artemisa, and a sugar-plantation in Santa Clara 
Province, and he proved offhand that it was Haldane’s unavoidable 
duty to spend a month at each and hearken to the Call of the 
Tropics. 

* Thanks, old man,” Arthur replied; “ but I’ve got to heed the 
Call of the Bowery—not because it’s soul-satisfying, you know, but 
because it’s nearer home. I have very important business at home. 
I’ve simply got to sail Saturday.” 

Tubby was sorry from the depths of his hospitable, although 
deeply hidden, heart; but there was his snorting car at the door 
with the speed and stay of sixty horses in its intricate steel body; 
and he made up his mind to solace himself for the inevitable part- 
ing with his good old half-back by trips along the smooth 
stretches of the well-shaded calzedo to Marianao and a dozen other 
resorts; and in the evening there were the theatres or the re- 
markaply fine concerts at the Punta, with the full moon shining 
on the fretted-silver Caribbean and the multitude of dazzling 
sehoras and sefioritas passing and repassing in the endless chain 
of open carriages, so that no man should be.without opportunity 
to gaze and admire and sigh. Truly there ma@m be more delightful 
places than Havana in early November, but certes no one has ever 
discovered them. 

In the midst of this bewilderingly beautiful world of lights and 
music and beautiful women, set like a gem in the midst of the 
gentle tropical sea, Hallane, on Friday evening, was aware of one 
menacing figure, tall, powerful, sinister, a swarthy man of middle 
age whose very glance seemed a sneer at all the indolent merry- 
makers about him. 

“Tell me, Tubby,” he demanded, “who is that big, Furioso- 
looking fellow in white ducks—the giant who pulls his mustache- 
ends over his ears and looks 
at everybody as if they ought 
to be swept up and thrown 
away.” 

“"Sh-sh-sh!” Hyndman re- 
plied, without turning his 
head. “Don’t look at him. 
| know whom you mean. 
That’s Sefior Don Lorenzo 
Miguel Carrabanchel y Villa- 
franea, the notorious duelist, 
He makes a specialty of pick- 
ing quarrels with people so 
that he can call them out and 
pink them or shoot ’em in the 
shoulder. Vainer than a pea- 
cock and has a_ perpetual 
grouch. Once in a while he 
makes a mistake and kills a 
man instead of putting fancy 
marks on him—but then it’s 
a case of ‘slips’; for he 
doesn’t really mean it.” 

“Nice old Fido. Hope he 
doesn’t bite strangers,” Hal- 
dane mused. 

“ That’s just it,” Hyndman 
replied. “ He’s always look- 
ing for strangers to practise 
on. If a man has a decent r 
excuse for a duel down here 
the authorities don’t bother 
him, no matter what happens. At the same time the conventions 
are very strict; so that if Don Lorenzo should be caught with the 
yoods on—that is, if he were discovered actually forcing a quarrel 
on any one—they’d put him in prison. The Cubans are all so 
polite to him that he seldom gets a chance with them nowadays, 
so he hunts his game among strangers. Thank goodness, he's 
going away.” 

But Don Lorenzo did not go very faf. Ue strolled indolently 
down the broad porch of the Miramar, contemplating the human 
exhibits chatting and smoking and sipping cool entertainment with 
the cold and appraising glance he might bestow on a herd of 
cattle at graze upon his plantation. He wandered.back some- 
where up a broad flight of stairs, and so came to a large room 
brilliantly lighted and furnished with tables of various shapes. 
At the end of one of these tables a blue-chinned man with a 
countenance of pale gray ice was solemnly amusing himself by spin- 
ning a solid wheel made of red and black segments, and twirling a 
little ball of ivory so that it ran around a groove in the opposite 
direction and occasionally fell down into one of the segments, 
A group of men whose flushed and moist faces glowed in striking 
contrast with the frosty mask of the wheel-spinner watched the 
little ball as if it were the apple of their eyes. Every time the toy, 
after. uttering its long-drawn song of rikki-tikki-tikki-tikki .... 
pop! settled down in a segment of the wheel, the spinner silently 
added to or took away from certain stacks of disks the spectators 
had placed- upon the board. Usually he took away. 

Don Lorenzo pushed through the group and handed two one- 
hundred-dollar bills to the spinner, who gave him in return two 
little rolls of blue disks, and again spurred the wheel on its endless 
journey. In a very few minutes Don Lorenzo had seen the last 


of his disks drawn across the table by the cold spinner; so he 
bought five hundred dollars’ worth more, saw them vanish, also 
one thousand dollars’ worth after that. Then he shrugged his 
bulky shoulders and strolled away, seemingly as indolent as he had 
entered; but three or four of the men who knew him best noticed, as 
they politely bade him buenos noches, that his eyes were blazing 
with rage and that he was too angry to twirl his mustaches. 

The concert was ended. Arthur Haldane was about to take 
his place beside Tubby, who had the car cranked up ready to 
start, and as he was hastening through the crowd he - brushed 
against the elbow of a large man in white. 

“Oh, pardon me!” he exclaimed, and was again hurrying on, 
when the large man seized him by the arm and swung him around. 
Then Arthur looked up—up into the glowering face of Don Lorenzo 
Miguel Carrabanchel y Villafranea. 

“ You—are—vairy—cloomsy!” the big man sneered, slowly, for 
rage had almost bereft him of his English. 

“ Right. Very clumsy, sefior,’ Arthur politely agreed. “ Also 
very sorry.” 

Again he would have passed,-but Don Lorenzo stepped in the way, 
glaring with all his might. He menacingly exclaimed: 

“I will not be jost-led by a pale Yankee pig!” , 

And this chance shot, reminding Haldane of the cause of his 
unhappiness and the reason for his unsuccessful cruise south, made 
him instantly as furious as the other. Nevertheless, he committed 
no overt act. 

“A pale Yankee pig!” Don Lorenzo repeated, seeing that the 
phrase stung, and then, step- 
ping forward, raised his large, 
swarthy, open hand as if for 
a blow. Before he could bring 
it down he suffered from dizzi- 
ness, a sinking feeling, and 
aphasia. For Arthur, know- 
ing that threatening language 
accompanied by threatening 
gesture constitutes an assault 
aceording to the statute made 
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In a few minutes Don Lorenzo had seen the last of his disks 


and provided, leaped in to meet Don Lorenzo, and as he leaped 
drove his right fist deep into the soft spot below the heart. As the 
huge body crumpled forward Arthur swung his left fist as if it were 
a sickle, and, catching the brave sefior neatly on the end of the 
chin, dropped him like six feet of chain. Two minutes, which 
seemed to last forever, had passed before Don Lorenzo slowly re- 
covered himself as far as a sitting position and began to blink. 

“Stand up, you big bully!” Arthur roared at him. 

In reply Don Lorenzo gave back a look of withering malignity 
but did not offer to rise. 

“No,” he said. “No. I am not a box Americano. I will not 
try to do the box with you. But I will learn you not to insoolt— 
Here is my card.” 

Arthur, still raging, grabbed the bit of board, whipped out his 
own card-case and hastily fished a card out of it. 

“ Here!” he cried, as he thrust it, without scrutiny, into Don 
Lorenzo’s hand. “Here is mine. I am at the Inglaterra. And 
I’m sailing to-morrow afternoon; so see to it that your friends 
call early.” 

As Arthur climbed up in the motor beside Hyndman a strong 
young waiter was helping Don Lorenzo to rise to his none too 
steady legs, and a number of Cuban gentlemen were smiling cordial 
congratulations to the brisk foreigner. 

“Too bad,” Tubby condoled as they rolled up the Prado. “Can 
you use a duelling-pistol?” 

“No,” Arthur replied. “ I’ve done all my work with a rifle or a 
shotgun. Doesn't matter, though. choose sabres.” 

* But you can’t fence, can you?” 

“No, but I have an idea. Do you remember how Floquet, the 
Premier of France, jubbed a hole through the neck of the brav’ 
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“Stand up, you big bully!” Arthur shouted 


_ Generale Boulanger? Well, he was fat and old and couldn't fence 
sat all, and Boulanger was an expert. Ill jump at this bully, to- 
morrow morning, and keep slamming them in so fast he won’t have 
time to fence. You'll see.” 

“Oh, very well, if that’s vour frame of mind,” Tubby rejoined, 
well pleased to find his old friend taking such a cheerful view of the 
situation. “ And I'll ask General Lopez del Quevedo to be your 
second with me. He knows all the rules of the game, and we'll 
do the thing properly.” 

The two friends sat until late that night sipping ices at the 
Telegrafo, having left word of their whereabouts with the clerk 
at the Inglaterra, next door. But the seconds of Don Lorenzo did 
not appear. Hyndman joined Haldane in his apartment for first 
breakfast at seven o'clock next morning, but there was still no 
news of the seconds, and though they waited all forenoon and had 
(ieneral Quevedo in for the second breakfast at eleven, and all the 
three worried over the absence of the bearers of the cartek the 
challengers never appeared. 

* | think,” said Hyndman, finally, as he stood at the head of the 
vangway when the last all-ashore gong had soundéd at three that 
afternoon aboard the City of Mexico—* 1 think you knocked all the 
fight out of Don Lorenzo. Sorry. Well, we can’t have everything 
we want in this world. Good-by, old man.” 

“No: he has plenty of heart,” Haldane replied, with a puzzled 


frown. “If you had seen the way he glared you'd know he was 
yenuine. Very curious case all around. Mistake somewhere. 


Good-by, old man.” 

Four days later, when he dropped in at the Lawyers’ Club for 
luncheon, Haldane encountered a smile that dazzled him from afar 
off, and he gazed for several seconds before he identified his sedate 


friend Pennington advancing toward him with both hands out- 
stretched behind the smile. 

“ Great Scott! it was the funniest thing I ever heard of,” Penning- 
ton cried. “I congratulate you, old man. Served him right, too.” 

“What? Who?” Haldane stammered. 

“ That fellow at the Miramar in Havana,” said Pennington. 

“ But what do you know about that?” asked Haldane, still more 
surprised. 

“ Pish! tush!” Pennington chuckled. “ All the papers had it 
on the front page yesterday. Thé Associated Press must have 
cabled it up. See here.” i 

Pennington handed a column of neWwspaper print to the aston- 
ished traveller, who glanced at the big/lack headlines telling of the 
episode at the Miramar without too great discomfort until he came 
to this gem of condensed literature: * 

GAVE WronG Carp; 
THUs AVOIDED DUEL. 

“What the dickens does this mean”’ Arthur demanded as he 
pointed at the puzzling types. } 

* Means just what it says,” replied Yam Pennington. “TI call it 
one of the funniest things I ever heard’ of. Can’t you imagine the 
boiling rage of Don Lorenzo when he found that the simple-minded 
Yankee who knocked him out the evening before had vanished into 
space, leaving nothing but a misleading card behind; some other 
fellow’s card, or the card of an imaginary man—a mere blind.” 

“ But I didn’t,” Arthur protested. “I did nothing of the kind. 
I tell you I handed him my own card, out of my own case, and 
warned him to have his seconds call early at my hotel because I 
was sailing next day.” 

“Tut! tut! my boy. You can’t expect to play your practical joke 
all over again on me,” said Pennington with a renewed grin. 

“ T'm telling you the truth, Tim,” cried Haldane with vehemence. 

“ Well, read what the paper says,” Pennington interrupted. 

In a daze the young man followed the printed text: “ Mr. Hal- 
dane, who was one of the greatest half-backs in America four years 
ago, displayed a lively imagination by inventing the trick of 
burdling the enemy’s line at full speed. He showed on this occasion 
equal inventiveness and a fine sense of humor. As soon as the 
bullying duelist came to his senses and demanded satisfaction Mr. 
Haldane gave him the card of ‘ Perry Walden,’ who may or may 
not be a mythical person, but certainly is unknown in Havana.” 

“© Lord!” Haldane groaned. “I’ve got to go back on the 
next ship—all this tiresome journey over again. It makes me—”’ 

“Go back! Why?” Pennington interrupted. 

“Why. I remember now I had a card of Perry Walden’s in my 
case. Just my wretched luck. I must have handed it to him by 
mistake. Now I must give him his satisfaction.” 

“Looks to me as if youd given him all the satisfaction he 
needs,” said Pennington. “I think he flunked it.” 

“I’m perfectly’ sure he never flunked anything,” was Haldane’s 
reply. “ He’s not that kind of man. He’s a bully and a most 
irritating bounder, but he’s full of sand. You remember Bren- 
nings, the best man that ever ran our team—had more cold nerve 
than a nerve specialist—and yet he was so offensive no one ever 
spoke to him off the field? That’s the sort this fellow is.” 

“ Then why didn’t he get up and finish you at the Miramar?” 

‘ Because—he—er—well, he couldn’t. That doesn’t sound very 
decent for me to say, but you know perfectly well that when any 
man is caught with old Mike’s right drive under the heart he 
simply can’t get up. But the man never weakened even when he . 
thought he was going to get it again.” 

“Why couldn’t his seconds find you next day? 
every chance.” 

“ Yes; I thought I gave them chance enough by waiting at the 
hotel. I can see it all as plain as day: While Tubby Hyndman, 
(ieneral Quevedo, and I sat in my apartment waiting for them, 
they were asking the clerk at the desk for Mr. Perry Walden. 
They searched the register, they searched the house diagram—no 
trace, of course. Now I’m in the position of having defrauded the 
bully of the revenge to which he is entitled. I simply must yo 
back and explain and accept his challenge, confound it! There's 
nothing else to do.” 

* Nonsense, Arthur! Pure tommyrot, old boy. You've given him 
all the satisfaction he needs, and served him right. Think of the 
good you’ve done—he won’t insult any more strangers. No; he's 
had enough. You come up and dine with us this evening, and 
I’ll prove my case beyond a possible doubt. And besides, Elizabeth 
Pendleton is visiting us. She thinks you’re the greatest ever.” 


You gave them 
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The Boot the Moonbeam 


ILLUSTRATED BY RUDOLPH 


By M. L. GIRAULT 


FREDERICK SCHABELITZ 


On Christmas eve, while Sauta Claus fills up the stockings of little American bovs and girls, le petit Jesus 
fills up the shoes which little French bovs and girls place by the bearthside, that night, before going to bed 


F you please, Mr. Doctor, might T be ill a little while 
longer—only a very little while?” 

Mr. Doctor’s kind eyes half hid themselves behind 
a screen of merry wrinkles, his mouth opened wide, 
and he burst into a sonorous laugh. 

The laugh took them all by surprise—Sister An- 
gela, the little patients, the little beds, and the old 
walls. Yet they heard many things, the old walls, 
holding as they had for so long the roof over the 
children’s ward. They knew the shrill ery of pain, 

the dull wail of agony; they knew the whisper of Sister Angela's 
ministering words, the lull of Sister Angela’s prayers; but they 
had never witnessed such a boisterous display of merriment as 
that which was now shaking Mr. Doctor's powerful frame and 
jiggling Mr. Doctor’s watch-chain up and down his redundant 
waistcoat! ; 

They greeted the laugh with suspicion, repeated it disparagingly, 
and in another key, until the laugh felt uncomfortable and echoed 
no more, 

“ Well, well!—asking permission to be ill awhile longer—ah!— 
ah!—such a privilege 
—ah!—ah!” repeated 
the dear old man, his 


coulé tell by the ringing of the bells. First, they rang in a loud 
voice, then they passed over the village beyond the river, beyond 
the hills, and as they went ringing for people to come to church 
they grew softer and softer. And people came walking quickly. 
They passed before Marie-Rose, before her grandmother—they did 
not look, it was too cold. But as the people entered the church a 
warm breath came out full of light and of songs! After this 
Marie-Rose forgot—maybe she had fallen asleep, for she woke up 
one morning when Sister Angela was looking at her, smiling. 

Since then Sister Angela had always looked at her, smiling, and 
every time Sister Angela had spoken, her voice had been caressing 
and tender. 

Then the Doctor came and gave her things to stop the aching 
of her head and the burning of her breast! Then a beautiful lady 
came and gave Marie-Rose a doll and a book of pictures, and 
Marie-Rose ate every day until she did not want to eat any more. 
And there on the wall was a nice old clock that told the children 
when to sleep and when to wake, and in the corner was a big stove 
with a kind flame spurting in it that made everybody happy and warm. 

To-morrow all would be over! Oh. how Marie-Rose wished she 
could die! She wished 
and wished, until 
two heavy tears rolled 


round face growing a 
tint redder with 
amusement. 

Marie-Rose looked 
from all the depths of 
her eyes at Mr. Doc- 
tor. She wondered 
and feared, 

Oh, Sister Angela, 
keep me here; do not 
send me away!” 

Sister Angela leaned 
toward Marie-Rose. 

“ You are well now, 
Marie-Rose, and you 
must give your place 
to some little girl as 
ill‘as you were when 
vou came.” 

Marie - under- 
stood. She knew there 
were many children 
who suffer, but she 
knew of only one kind 
Sister Angela who 
looked after them. 

“ But shall I come 
back soon again?” 

Sister Angela looked 
tenderly at Marie- 
Rose. Then she lis- 
tened to the wind 
screaming outside, to 
the rain splashing the 
windows, and then 
signed. ~“ You will 
come back soon again, 
Marie-Rose; you will 
come back soon again.” 

“Sister Angela, be- 
fore I leave will you 
tell me some more 
about Christmas and 
le petit Jésus?” 


slowly from her large 
eves down her pale 
little face. 

Presently she heard 
the rosary of Sister 
Angela and the buneh 
of keys at her waist 
clanking together. 
Marie-Rose hid her 
head in her pillow. 
She «did not want 
Sister Angela to see 
her weep Then she 
worried about Christ- 
mas. She believed /e 
petit Jésus would give 
things for her to Sis- 
ter Angela, and she 
feared He would not 
give any to grand- 
mother. He had al- 
ways forgotten _ be- 
fore, and grand- 
mother knew Him 
but slightly. In facet, 
she was quite mis- 
taken about Him. 
She understood He 
made presents only to 
littie rich children, 
while Sister Angela, 
who was very well ac- 
quainted with Him, 
sail le petit Jésus 
liked poor little chil- 
dren much better; 
that when He comes 
from beyond the 
clouds, from beyond 
the deep blue sky. 
where He lives in His 
paradise, it is to com- 
fort them, to tell them 
to be brave; and it is 


“Yes, white 
lamb, I will, if you 
promise not to weep 
to-morrow when you 
go away.” 

“Sister Angela, are 
you sure He cares for poor little girls like me, who have but one 
grandmother in the world, a grandmother very, very old?” 

But Sister Angela was gone. 

So Marie-Rose leaned back on her pillow and thought. She 
thought how lovely it was to be here, in a warm bed, in a large 
white room with other little children and with Sister Angela. And 
she tried to find out how she had happened to come. She could 
not. She only remembered grandmother had said to run after a 
kind-looking gentleman and to beg. She had tried, but something 
had happened and she could not run. It all was on Sunday; she 


“Oh, Sister Angela, keep me here, do not send me away!” 


to help children to 
grow into good men 
and good women that 
He brings them toys 


which make them 
happy. and save them 
from doing nanghty things and being seolded. But why, 


then, has le petit Jésus always forgotten her? If He knows 
all things, He must know every time she weeps in loneliness, 
every time she weeps in fear of grandmother, every time she 
weeps in pain from hunger, from fatigue, and from cold. Why, 
then, had le petit Jésus, who comes to comfort, never thought of her? 
Had she done something? Was He displeased’ (Was He hurt? 
Perhaps He did not like her to go and beg. She did not like it her- 
self, but she had to. Grandmother would beat her if she refused. 
Oh, why did she not have a papa and a mamma of her own?—a 
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again to get money to buy 


food. Mind you don’t burn 
yourself. You can stay here 
to-day, but to-morrow you 
come with me. There is some 
milk in the pitcher, if you 
are hungry.” 

Then grandmother hobbled 
out again. 

How many things Marie- 
Rose had forgotten while she 
was in the children’s ward! 
She had forgotten what it 
was like at grandmother's! 
And Marie-Rose looked at the 
walls, yellow and green with 
dampness; at the ceiling, 
cracked and spotted; at the 
window-panes, blurred with 
dust and cobwebs; at the bed- 
stead, at the two chairs, at 
the small- table crumbling 
with age; at the corner hold- 
ing in disorder grandmother's 
earthly possessions. Marie- 
Rose looked and looked, then, 
all of a sudden, her little 
chest heaved, her head droop- 
ed, and, lonely and discon- 
solate, she burst into passion- 
ate crying. 

The following day, early in 


the morning, grandmother 


Grandmother knelt down and blew in the ashes to find an ember said, “Get ready to come 


papa to work for her and a mamma to take her to her arms, to 
give her candy, to kiss her, to tell her stories? 

“ Cling-clang!” said Sister Angela’s rosary. “ Cling-clang!” said 
Sister Angela’s bunch of keys, and Sister Angela put the lights 
out. Then all the room filled with silence; the flame came from the 
stove to dance on the floor, the shadows of the little beds climbed 
up the walls, and the nice old clock purred aloud, “ tie-tie!” 
Marie-Rose had always liked the clock, but to-night she thought 
the clock unkind to creep as usual towards-morning, when the morn- 
ing was to send her back to grandmother again! And she won- 
dered what she could do to prevent time from rolling away, how 
she could make it last. She did not want the hours to pass by 
while she was asleep. She did not want the sandman to come and 
weigh her eyelids down—she wished to remain awake. Yet the 
“tie-tic ~ of the clock seemed to grow very faint, so Marie-Rose 
counted, * One, two—one, two—one, two!” 

But soon the clock kept watch alone, for Marie-Rose lay asleep 
in forgetfulness and peace. 

Marie-Rose’s eyes were still closed when a soft voice said to her, 
*“ Wake up, my lamb. Grandmother is here.” 

All of a sudden it seemed to Marie-Rose that a wicked hand was 
clasping her throat! 

It was true, then; it was true! 

She drew her two lips tight together, so that no word of com- 
plaint could escape them, and she began to dress, helped by Sister 
Angela's kind white hands. 

“Here are a pair of stockings, Marie-Rose, and a heavy pair of 
shoes.” 

“I never wore shoes, Sister Angela. They are very uncomfortable : 
they make my feet heavy and clumsy.” 

“ You will forget all about that in a little while, Marie-Rose: 
and you must wear them to saye you from catching cold. Now 
come to see grandmother.” ‘ 

Marie-Rose made a great effort. 

*“ How are you, grandmother?” 

Marie-Rose meant to say more—she meant, also, to thank Sister 
Angela, to wish good luck to the little fellow sufferers she left 
behind, to gaze once more at the stove, at the clock, but the wicked 
hand clasped her throat tighter, so that when Sister Angela kissed 
her, and said, “God bless you,” Marie-Rose shook her head, and 
went out, holding to grandmother’s tattered black shawl, which was 
less repulsive to her than grandmother’s shrivelled hand.. 

The earth was shivering and the sky was gray. It seemed that 
the sun could never come back and shine on so sad a world. 

Qn, on, on they went, grandmother and Marie-Rose; they passed 
the convent, passed the chureh, passed the schoolhouse. Marie- 
Rose felt very strange—she had to drag her feet, she could not lift 
them: they were too heavy, because of the shoes, perhaps; and her 
head felt empty and her ears were filled with noises. On, on, on 
they went. Where the fields came to meet the village they turned, 
and walked down towards the riyer, till they reached 2 large barren 
lot where an old hovel tried to stand up amid heaps of rubbish. 

Marie-Rose had never before realized how far away their home 
nnd from the other houses cuddling sociably ‘together up on the 
lillside. 


- Grandmother pulled a wooden peg out of two rusted rings. The 


door squeaked and opened. (Grandmother entered, and Marie-Rose 
followed. 
Grandmother threw a few branches, an old box, and some paper 
in the chimmey-place. 
‘Light the fire. Marie-Rose.” 
‘Let me sit quiet awhile, grandmother: I am very tired.” 
‘Light the fire, I say, and ‘don’t make-me repeat it again. Tired 
—tired—and do you suppose 1 am not, eh? Still, T have to go out 
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with me, Marie-Rose.” 

So Marie-Rose began to 
put on the stockings and the shoes Sister Angela had given 
her. 

* Don’t put these things on to go begging with me; you look 
too prosperous to earn your salt.” 

* But Sister Angela told me to wear them, even if they hurt.” 

“ And I say don’t put them on, do you hear?” 

Marie-Rose paused awhile, then her cheeks flushed, but she kept 
on passing the lacing through the eyelets. She would not disobey 
Sister Angela to obey her grandmother. 

A sparkle of rage colored grandmother's ashy-gray eyes. 

“T'll make you mind me!” and she threw Marie-Rose roughly 
on the bed, pulled off the shoes and the stockings, mumbling some 
cruel words of threat. 

“Let me wear them, grandmother, let me wear them,” sobbed 
Marie-Rose. 

“IT will throw them away, and you will never see them again. Do 
vou suppose er will pity you if you look well fed and w vell cared 
tor? “1 should think you would try to do all you can to make up 
for the trouble you have given me with your illness, you heartless 
little imp.’ 

So the “ heartless little imp” went out that bitter morning bare- 
headed and barefooted. But grandmother was right; people noticed 
her as she walked up thé Grande Rue. The good women going to 
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** And, please, forgive the looks of the old boot” 
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“Yes,” said the angels, “by the light of the little moonbeam we can see a man’s boot, old and muddy—” 


market turned and looked at Marie-Rose, and some among them 
slipped a large two-sou piece into Marie-Rose’s blue little hand. 

People’s hearts were very tender and kind just now, because 
Christmas was near—yes, Christmas was near, and the whole 
village was glad of it. Houses were being made neat and tidy, 
shops were filled with toys, angl small pine trees were torn from the 
forest and brought into every home. ; 

And while Marie-Rose walked and thought of these things, she 
suddenly came to understand why le petit Jésus had always for- 
gotten -her before! She had never had any shoes to put by the 
chimneyside! Of course it was that! Why had she been so long 
in finding it out? Le petit Jésus could not believe that a little girl 
lived in the vacant lot. And if, on His way to the village, He 
chanced to pass near the hovel, how was He to know about Marie- 
Rose if He did not see any shoes when He looked down the chimney? 

But now... coh, now... would she dare ask grandmother to 
let her have the shoes to-night? Would she... yes; she would, 
and perhaps grandmother would understand. 

“Run across the way after that young lady,” ordered, suddenly, 
a sharp voice by Marie-Rose’s side. 

Marie-Rose did not hear. She was thinking, and there was a smile 
on her face. 

“Will you listen when I speak?” exclaimed grandmother in a 
shriller tone, and giving Marie-Rose a rough push to bring her back 
to reality. 

“ Forgive me, grandmother, forgive me.” 

“Mind you don’t do it again,’ recommanded a squeaky voice. 

“T will not,” answered Marie-Rose, hastily and trembling. 

It happened that on the return home, at dusk, when the worn 
eves of grandmother could hardly see well enough to find the wooden 
peg and open the door, Marie-Rose’s young blue eyes discovered an 
old boot tucked under some rubbish by the side of the hut. Marie- 
Rose stood still a moment, and waited for her grandmother to go in. 

Grandmother entered, went straight to the chimney-place, knelt 
down and blew in the ashes to find an ember with which to light 
the candle. Then Marie-Rose rushed to get the boot. She could not 
reach it. It was buried too deep under the rubbish. She tried, hurt 
her tiny feet, stumbled here, stumbled there; but at last she got 
hold of the boot and pulled. 

A long nail poking out of an old board seratched her little arm 
and hand, yet Marie-Rose pulled and — until all the things on 
-the top moved aside to free the old boot. Marie-Rose hurried in, 
and hid the boot behind the bundles in the corner by the mattress 
which was her bed, just as grandmother was rising with the lighted 
candle in her hand. 

“Close the door, Marie-Rose.”’ 

Marie-Rose had kept le petit Jésus in her thoughts the whole 
day. In closing the door she gazed up at the sky, and whispered to 
herself, “ It is time for Him to start from His paradise if He wants 
to visit all the houses in the village, and arrive at the church when 
the clock in the steeple strikes twelve.” 

“Come and help me, Marie-Rose, if you want anything to 
eat.” 

But all Marie-Rose wanted was to think her own thoughts! She 
threw herself on the mattress, pulled over her the patched overcoat 
which was her blanket, and closed her eyes to make believe that she 


was asleep. Oh, how Marie-Rose longed for the evening to pass 
into the night! But whether grandmother happened to sit up later 
than usual, whether the evening, being Christmas eve, was longer 
than others, it seemed to Marie-Rose as long as a day. 

However, grandmother went to bed at last, but she coughed, 

grumbled aloud, turned from side to side. And Marie-Rose waited, 
waited. Presently a bright moonbeam came in and rested by the 
chimney, as if to say, “I will help you, Marie-Roge. L will help 
you. 
* And Marie-Rose got up carefully, carefully, trying not to breathe, 
so as not to wake up grandmother. She pulled the old boot out of 
the corner and sat by the side of the moonbeam. What a very ugly 
eld boot. it was for le petit Jésus to look at,and how smeared with 
mud and plaster! And Marie-Kose wished the old boot to be clean, 
at least, so she took the softest, nicest thing she owned, a small 
gray woollen shawl, and rubbed the boot gently with it. After rub- 
bing off all the dust she could, she took the boot to the fireplace, 
pushed it inside, as far as the ashes would let it go, and slowly, 
slowly, on tiptoe, crept back to her mattress! Then Marie-Rose 
clasped her little hands and prayed. 

“ Dear petit Jésus, bless all the poor little girls like me without 
any papa and without any mamma. Help grandmother not to be 
so cross. Don’t forget to stop here before you go to the village, 
and, please, forgive the looks of the old boot.” 

“ Rest in peace,” whispered the little moonbeam. 
and attend the old boot when it is time.” 

So, peacefully, Marie-Rose went to sleep. 

It befell in that same moment that the gates of paradise were 
flung open for /e petit Jésus and His escort to go and yisit the 
earth. The angels bore empty bags to take away the children’s 
sorrows. 

On He went, and all the voices of heaven sang for joy, and awak- 
ened all the slumbering things of earth. 

Le petit Jésus came straight toward the village: the procession 
arrived near the vacant lot, and was passing over, when the 
little moonbeam shone so brilliantly against the window-pane 
that it attracted le petit Jésus’s attention. 

“ Tarry here,” ordered the little Master. 

The procession stopped and hovered about the hut. 

Le petit Jésus approached the edge of the chimney. One angel 
with a basket of gifts stood on His right; one angel with an empty 
bag stood on His left. 

“ Look in,” said the little Master to the angels. 

The two angels bent their heads and looked. 

“Do you see anything?” 

“ Yes,” said the angels. “ By the light of the little moonbeam we 
can see a man’s boot, old and muddy.” 

“No little shoes?” asked the little Master. 

“No little shoes,” answered the angels. : 

“ Let me look and make sure,” said the little Master. 

The two angels stood aside. The little Master leaned forward. 
He, too, saw the old boot on which a little moonbeam shone. 

But as there were no little shoes to tell Him that a child lived 
there, the little Master turned away, and the white procession of 
angels passed on to the happy houses nestling on the white 


hillside. 
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BY PETER NEWELL 


ILLUSTRATED 


ODHAMPTON was a timid community. Even the way- 
farer could read that fact from the displays of 
fumigators and antiseptics in the drug-store win- 
dows, the warning signs at the cross-roads, the fire- 
alarm keys hanging to the door-posts of all the 


corner houses, 
and the copies 
of last year’s 


dog-muzzling or- 
dinances flutter- 
ine from the .telephone-poles. 
(And of all the inhabitants of 
‘Todhampton, probably the tim- 
idest was Thomas Tuttle. 

Qne occupation after anoth- 
er Thomas had given’ up: 
the railroad, because he was 
afraid of engines; the meat- 
market, because he was afraid 
of cutting his fingers; the 
paint- shop, because he was 
afraid of painters’ colic; the 
vrocery-cart, because he was 
afraid of horses and strange 
dogs in customers’ back yards. 
Que after another Todhamp- 
ton’s simple industries had 
been tried by him and reject- 
ed. With hair beginning to 
thin, shoulders to stoop, and 
eyes to dim, he was still do- 
ing odd jobs about the place: 
weeding gardens—in_ gloves, 
since the nettle had a part in 
‘odhampton’s flora, — putting 
on storm-windows below the 
second-story level, and with a 
damp cloth over his mouth 
and nostrils sweeping out of- 
fices. 

From these employments he 
clothed himself and paid his 
small weekly board bill at 
Mrs. Felker’s. Mrs. Felker 
was the wife of the popcorn- 
man. The lodging she provided was humble and the _ fare 
frugal. There were weather-strips in every window, however. 
Mrs. Felker did not use city water, and Thomas had paid out of 
his own savings for a_ bacteriological examination of, her well. 
Until the day of the tornado Todhampton supposed, tor the best of 


Armfuls of posters tacked to the trees 


The rest of the night he spent embracing the flag-pole 


Felker’s, 


go on living at Mrs. 
and spending his days over chores of the least hazardous sort, until 


reasons, that Thomas Tuttle would 


the time came for him to be buried in a sterilized grave and under 
an aseptic tombstone, 

One reason why the tornado should have left such a deep im- 
press as it did upon Thomas 
Tuttle’s character and career 
was that it made the first occa- 
sion in his life when he had 
really encountered anything to 
be afraid of. Thomas did not 
dread fire after the fashion of 
the burnt child. The dominant 
motive of his life had been 
dread rather than terror, caleu- 
lating rather than hysterical, 
anticipatory rather than retro- 
spective. Although he regularly 
walked around three sides of a 
rectangle in order to avoid Mrs. 
Bowman’s beehives, he had, in 
fact, never been stung by a bee. 
Of course, it was a vindication 
of his cautious mode of life that 
none of the calamities he feared 
had ever befallen him, but it 
had tended at the same time to 
give a somewhat impractical 
cast to his imaginings. In the 
tornado he was at last face to 
face with reality. 

When Colonel Hodgson’s 
white - painted flag-pole came 
down from the sky, point fore- 
most, and impaled Mrs. Felker’s 
little frame house, it passed 
within a yard of her lodger’s 
bed. He escaped by more than 
that margin because he was in 
the clothes-closet. _Thither he 
had dragged the mattress, and 
was trying at that very moment 
to tie himself up in it, so that 
if he should be carried away 
by the wind, the bumps would 
hurt him as little as possible. He opened the door of the closet, 
and presently the tlashes of lightning enabled him to see 
what it was that had caused the cataclysmal crashing and 
rending in his room. When he saw, he came out of the 
closet at once. The rest of the night he spent embracing the 
flag-pole, which, having passed cleanly through floor and ceil- 
ing, stood like -a white pillar in the middle of the room. At 
that fearful hour, when the stoutest hearts in Todhampton were 
convulsed with terror, when the bravest were praying for deliver- 
ance, Thomas Tuttle was able to find consolation, even though 
almost infinitesimal, in the axiom that lightning and its associate 
destroying agencies did not strike twice in the same place. Thé 
episode was a real triumph for his philosophy. It showed that he 
was not a whit more afraid of a real danger than of an imaginary 
one. 

In the morning there ventured*forth from Mrs. Felker’s battered 
door the sole inhabitant of the untidy and distracted town whose 
mien was exactly the same as on a fair and uneventful day. 
Thomas Tuttle was no more timorous and no less. He looked 
across the street where, at the edge of Mrs. Wilkinson’s unroofed 
attic, a cushioned chair rocked precariously. Where the front walk 
had been he picked up a bill for sixty-two dollars receipted by a 
coal-merchant in a town twenty-two miles away. Half-way to 
Main Street he picked up a pingpong ball. At the corner of the 
square, amid a sprinkling of the popecorn-man’s wares, he picked 
up a scented note which he dropped after seeing that it began, 
“My darling only Arthur, I send a billion—’ When he clam- 
bered over the tin roof of the Opera House, now tightly rolled into 
a cylinder and laid crosswise of the street, he set his foot upon a 
ham. Such was the state of Todhampton. Those who had lost 
property of their own were picking up in the streets the valuables 
of other people who lived in distant townships. 

The first train which. came over the damaged railroad track 
brought two energetic young men with armfuls of posters. Thomas 
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The tornado seemed to come back at his words 


watched them as they tacked these to such trees as were still 
available: 


WHAT GOOD IS YOUR FIRE-INSURANCE NOW? 
THIS STORM HAS RUINED YOUR NEIOUBORS. PERHAPS IT HAS 
RUINED YOU. 

Don’t let the same thing happen again, but come to us for 
TORN ADO-INSURANCE, 


The two young men had opened a temporary office in the National 
Bank block. Thomas went home and took his savings-box out of 
the chimney. Then he hurried to the temporary ollice. One of the 
young men was sitting behind a table taking applications, and 
Thomas had to stand in line for some time before his turn came. 
One of the men ahead of him wanted to insure his six-thousand- 
dollar house and his eight-thousand-dollar barn, another the stand- 
ing crops on two hundred and ten acres. 

“I'd like to take out some of this tornado insurance,” said 
rhomas, briefly, when he reached the table. 

“That’s what we’re here for,” said the brisk young man. 
“ What’s the property?” 

“My trunk,” said Thomas, “and the goods that’s in it.” 

“ That’s something,” said the young man, with holf a smile. 

“It’s all I got,” said the applicant, solemnly. 

“ You believe in this, don’t you?” said the young man, looking at 
him more closely. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Thomas, “I do.” 

For a month-the two young men took advantage of the steadily 
waning public concern over the tornado. Then they announced that 
the temporary offices would make good their title by closing in 
another week. During that same month an idea had been forming 
in Thomas Tuttle’s mind. He visited the oflices again, stimulated 
by a new ambition. “Do you remember me?” he ventured. 

The young man in charge looked him over an: shook his head. 
* Don’t you remember?” repeated Thomas, appealingly... “ You told 
me I believed in this business, and I said I did?” 

“ Surely,” exclaimed the young mag after another look. “ You're 
the man who insured his trunk. What have you got now? A suit- 
case?” 

Thorfias, who had been fortifying his resolution for a week past, 
blurted it out at once. “Do you want an agent here after you're 
gone?” 

“It’s good of you to offer yourself,” said the young man. “ But 
Owens & Lyman are going to look after what business there may 
be after we've left. To be frank with you,” he added kindly, “ tor- 
nado-insurance ain’t exactly a gold-mine, except just after tor- 
nadoes,”’ 

Thomas persisted. “I don’t mean a regular agent,” he explained. 
“ No salary or anything like that. But couldn’t I try a little, and 
then if I got any you’d pay me for that?” 

The young man was amused, but he was a little sorry for Thomas 
as well. That anything would come of it he did not suppose for a 
moment, but out of good nature he presently saw to it that 
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Thomas Tuttle was empowered to write tornado-insurance in behalf 
of his company on a species of roving commission. 

Thomas approached his new task as he did everything else. He 
walked the country roads for two days before he dared even to 
enter a gate and explain his business. But from the first gate he 
did enter he emerged in a quarter of an hour with a jubilant heart, 
and his first application blank filled out and signed in due form. 
He was a fraction more confident at the second gate, and the second 
gate yielded a second application. So it was with the third and 
the fifth and the eighth. No one could be more astonished at his 
success than Thomas Tuttle himself. But every day added to the 
demonstration. Thomas was not only timid, but he was a4 cause of 
timidity in other men. When he talked of tornadoes, the tornado 
seemed to come back at his words. His pitiable fear turned every 
whitening poplar leaf, every billowing grain-field, into a portent. 
The brightest cumulus cloud became black and funnel-shaped when 
he pointed at it. He filled his clients with just such unreasoning 
alarm as a man feels when his dog retreats bristling before some 
advancing danger which to him is invisible. Thomas used no guile 
at all. His sincerity was patent, his terror apparently inexhaustible. 
Little by little Thomas was drawing himself up to the one niche in 
the world which he was best fitted to fill. 

Far away in the company’s offices astonishment gave way to 
delight. “Who is this Tuttle?” asked the superintendent of 
agencies. “ You've got me,” said his assistant. “ He's somebody 
one of the boys picked up.” “ Better run down and look him up.” 
advised the superintendent. But the assistant came back from 
Todhampton more puzzled than before. After an interval of fair 
weather, sufficient, according to all precedent, for Todhampton to 
have forgotten there ever was such a thing as a tornado, this 
Tuttle was writing more insurance than ever. Oliver & Lyman 
were ignored. Thomas Tuttle’s name appeared on the company’s 
roll of honor, moving gradually toward the head. “ And it’s clear 
profit,” as the auditor observed, “ because Todhampton isn't in a 
tornado belt at all. It’s never had but one since anybody can re- 
member, and isn't likely to have another till the day of judgment.” 
The company gave Thomas a watch and chain. It offered to make 
him a general agent, but he preferred to stay where he was. “I do 
not think I would like,” he wrote, “ to live in a place with so many 
street-cars.” 

Thomas Tuttle’s habits of thought and conduct were deeply and 
strongly rooted, but they could not remain entirely unaffected by 
the sudden change in his affairs. He had made so much money 
that he even dared to risk some of it in the bank. More than that, 
he began to court Miss Lydia Bartlett. He did not begin before he 
had spent many hours with pencil and pad calculating the state of 
his own fortunes, nor till he had set afoot certain discreet inquiries 
regarding those of the young woman. But in the end he did 
approach her after his circuitous fashion. Miss Bartlett was a 
teacher in the Todhampton high school. She was born at sea, had 
her schooling in a great city, and spent her summers on a cattle- 
ranch. She was clear-eyed and self-reliant, held her firm chin high, 
and walked with a springy tread. Every quality in the world that 
Thomas lacked Lydia possessed. She possessed also some capital 
investments which she would not touch so long as she earned her 
own living. There had been a time, only a few months back, when 
Thomas would not have dared to ask her to marry him; he did it 
now in much the same manner that he had asked for his agency. 
To his own amazement Lydia gave a businesslike consent. These 
two had reversed the precedent of Othello and Desdemona. He 
loved her for the dangers she had passed, and she loved him that he 
did pity them. 

Thomas’s sole confidant was the one-legged popeorn-man, Mrs. 
Felker’s husband, who kept a tiny stand on wheels at the corner of 
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the square. Todbampton could 
support but one popcorn-man, 
otherwise Thomas might long 
ago have offered competition in 
his unexciting branch of trade. 
This one was a leading citizen, a 
veteran, and a philosopher. For 
weeks he listened to the diffident 
avowals of Thomas, but till 
after the day was named he 
never vouchsafed a_ definite 
opinion regarding the match. 

* Thomas,” he said, “ I don’t 
know as you'll be sorry or not, 
but you ain’t goin’ to win by 
this hitchin’ up.” 

* She’s an angel!” exclaimed 
Thomas, with an aggressiveness 


that was symptomatic of a 
change within him. 
“She's more that,” 


agreed the popeorn-man. 
* She’s a mighty capable woman 
an’ a good manager. 
liable to ruin ye.” 

* You’re erazy,” said Thomas ; 
and then, * I don’t see how you 
make that follow.” 

“ Wait and see,” said the pop- 
corn-man. 

There had been a time when 
even the hint of a threat or 
warning would have made 
Thomas cower. This one dis- 
quieted him. yet he kept up 
even to the wedding-day, and 
held his head up like a man’s 


She put him to bed against 
his protests, with a mustard 
plaster on his chest, hoping that 
its action would set him to 
brooding again on his condi- 
tion, but he woke in the morn- 
ing more obstreperously self-re- 
liant than before. She warned 
him against the temper of the 
horse, against a house where 
the children had had scarlet 
fever, against everything she 
could think of that might con- 
ceivably reawaken the old 
cautious impulses, and he 
laughed in her face. The net 
result of it all was that the 
man who would once have 
shrunk from saying “ Bo” to 
the traditional goose would 
now, with alacrity, have taunt- 
ed a lion or a tiger with that 
pregnant monosyllable. 

“ You've got the big head,” 
said the popcorn-man as a sum- 
mary of the case he was trying 
to cure. 

The new Thomas Tuttle would 
have starved before making 
any concession to pusil- 
lanimous calling. “I’m going 
West,” he declared when the 
confession of failure was in- 
evitable, “and hunt up a live 
town.” 

So, in due course, with his 
loyal wife by his side, Thomas 
went out into the unknown. 


going through the ceremony. 

The theory of cpposites may 
have accounted for the new Mrs. 
Tuttle’s original affinity for her 
spouse, but it was not the 
theory according to which the Tuttle household was conducted there- 
after. She was, indeed, a mighty capable woman and a good manager. 
Thomas found himself following her, responding to her influence as 
the tender does to that of a mogul locomotive. But, unlike the 
tender, he was developing motive-power of his own. Little by little 
he was being made over after her robust pattern. What the tor- 
nado and the insurance business had begun, she was prepared to 
finish. The Tuttles began to keep a dog, and a revolver in the 
bureau drawer. Fear of these defences had once been stronger in 
Thomas than his fear of burglars, but he learned to handle them 
now. 

“ Thomas,” Mrs. Tuttle would say, “ vou’re a business man, a 


successful business man, and you ought to look like one. Can't 
you spruce yourself up somehow?” So Thomas spruced. He tried 


to remember that he was a successful business man, to express 
that fact in raiment and speech and gesture. 

The architects of Thomas Tuttle’s new condition had built sub- 
stantially as well as rapidly, and this was fortunate, because he 
had to withstand almost immediately the shock of the discovery 
that he was losing money. Simple as it was, he did not comprehend 
the reason. He blamed various persons and various circumstances, 
whereas the plain fact was that he had been paying dividends out 
of his timidity till he had exhausted the original capital. And 
because it left him angry and defiant instead of humble and chas- 
tened, the impoverishment only tended to grow more serious. 

The popeorn-man divined the state of Thomas’s finances from a 
little address which the successful business man delivered to him 
one day on the street corner concerning the force of character 
necessary to endure the vicissitudes of large affairs in the abstract, 
as contrasted with the tranquil tempeyment that belonged to pop- 
corn-vending. Thomas had not meant to giye any hints about his 
own affairs, but it had pleased him to discover that he could talk 
about business reverses in a large wa; without being reminded of 
his own balance-sheet. The popcorn-man had ceased long ago to be 
a confidant, yet he felt more keenly than Thomas did the responsi- 
bilities of the situation. He perceived it to be the solemn duty of 
some one to coax or argue or browbeat Thomas back into his old 
attitude toward the world. Mrs, Felker demurring at the commis- 
sion, he even called upon Mrs, Tuttle to explain to her the serious- 
ness of the situation. He found her not only genuinely worried by 
the blow which had fallen upon the household, but eager to hear 
anything that would make the calamity less mysterious. 

“You see,” the popcorn-man concluded, “selling, like he does, 
something that folks won't buy without they are scared, and look- 
ing, like he does, that brave and fine nobody could git scared with 
him around, you see, ma’am, what’s the matter of him now.” 

Mrs. Tuttle did see, though it hurt her pride and her sense of 
fitness all at once to realize that in making a new man of her 
husband she had ruined the old man’s business. But she was ca- 
pable of making the best of a situation, and set metl:odically about 
the task of coddling Thomas back into the paths of profit and 
panic. Coddling, she considered, would be more effective than any 
other of the methods her ingenuity suggested. When he came 
home grumblking at a farmer who had refused to renew, she told 
him she was worried about his cough. 

* Nonsense!” he said. 

“You can't be too careful.” 

“ Oh yes, you can,” he answered, cheerily. 


“T used to be myself.” 
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With a mustard plaster on his chest 


As the train drew out he stood 
on the back platform, his hat 
on one side, waving his hand 
to the delegation from the Ten 
Thousand Club which had come to see him off, and the popcorn- 
man, who was shaking his head in the background. 

Business called many citizens of Todhampton to other scenes, and 
it eventually called one of them to the live town in the West. And 
there, on the street, he saw a familiar, uncertain, timorous figure. 

“Tsn’t that man’s name ‘ Tuttle’?” -he asked; “and doesn’t he 
come from my town?” 

“I'm surprised you recognized him,” said his host. “ That man.” 
he went on, impressively, “ when he came here was as shipshape and 
self-possessed as anybody in town. Well, sir, just one single thing 
took all the starch out of him overnight. He makes money, they 
say, but he never got his nerve back. Strangest change you ever 
heard of, and just that one thing did it.” 

“ What was the one thing?” asked the visitor from Todhampton. 

“ Well, sir,” said the native. “ it was a tornado.” 


He stood on the back platform, his hat on one side 
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“Lone Jack, you would not suffer so if you 


had better maznners, 
and refrained from 
bucking the centre of 
conversation. There- 
fore heed and taste 
the kernel of the 
story: Not only has 
this Englishman toted 
a patent, collapsable 
trough into the desert, 
but he dips in a brim- 
ming barrelful of aqua 
pura every morning.” 

“A full tub every 
morning!” cried Far- 
ley, pulling his saw- 
edged Stetson down 
over his eyes and 
scowling fiercely. 
“ Why, man, you’re lo- 
coed. A full tub, and 
water $15 a barrel! 
That’s a little too 
powerful to be humor- 
ous, Mr. Diameter 
Cowles. Why don't 
you say he has sunk 
a well in the Black 
Trail. And I suppose 
every balmy  after- 
noon he toddles out to 
Forty Mile Spring 
and goes in wading.” 
Lone Jack’s scorn 
choked him. 

“ Di is right, Lone,” 
corroborated Se*h 
Perkins, Justice of 
the Peace, President 
of the Wonder Trust 
Company, Attorney- 
at-Law, Claim Finder, 
Notary Public, Tax 
Assessor, and proprie- 
tor of the Wonder 
Weekly Progress. 
“Ask Rufe Bowler, 
the tank-tender. 
You’ll find Mr. 
Browne draws a bar- 
rel of the pearly drip 

r diem. This Brit- 
ish chap’s a_ real 
spender —’way ahead 


ZONE JACK FARLEY laughed immoderately. He caught 
his ankles, and made his boot soles pound the sanded 
floor in intemperate ecstasy. 

“A bathtub!” he spluttered; then straightened 
up limply and tottered against the jamb of the door. 
The others, gently amused, regarded him compla- 


Diameter Cowles, the vast-girthed little sheriff, 
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And when the shock of his mirth subsided. 


deliberately to confront him, and said: 


La 


Sthmann 


“A bath-tub!” he spluttered 
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of your class. Until you open up that fabled Montezuma pocke: 
you'll have to bask in his shadow, Lone Jack. Champagne is mighty 
cheap and parvenu beside a daily dip in a brimming tub of water 
in this Sahara camp of Wonder.” 

“ What is he, then?” snarled Farley. 

“ Well,” returned the Human Syndicate, as the camp called 
Seth Perkins, “ he seems to have the ready glitter. He represents 
an English company that is going in for some extensive scratching 
of our golden hills. Walk over to the big hotel and be introduced. 
A man of his bore ought to meet the Big Splurge of this Nevada 


“A billionaire?” 


wilderness. A chance 
for a rare chum, Jack. 
You can invite him to 
one of your herring- 
and-wine suppers.” 

“IT don’t want to 
meet him,” snapped 
Lone Jack, , turning 
and shuffling to the 
roulette - wheel. He 
halted at the table, 
and scewled accus- 
ingly upon the stoic- 
visaged spinner of the 
little ivory ball. 

Then he bought a 
stack of yellow chips 
and spilled them reck- 
lessly over the num- 
bers. With a musical 
giggle the ball bound- 
ed into the 00. Lone 
Jack bought again—a 
green stack this time 
—bit into one for 
luck, and heaped the 
pile roughly on the 
black. 

“Green again!” 
sang out the tender, 
picking out the ball 
mechanically, and 
whirling it on its 
dizzy march about the 
rim of the wheel. 

Farley snatched off 
his hat, turned it in- 
side outs and pulled 
it down so that the 
rim rested on his ears. 
Then, with a grotesque 
prestigiatory gesture, 
he emptied his pockets 
of a handful of gold, 
arranged the pieces 
before him, heads up. 
shut one eye, and said 
between teeth: 
“Saw - back, sway- 
back! Alla Baba— 
the gipsy curse!” 

“Seven and the 
red,” droned the wheel 
operator. “ Plaster on 
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your gold now, Lone Jack, the bank pays thirty-five to one.” A 
dozen or more of Farley’s fellow gold-hunters had pathered at the 
table. They were somberly silent. Jack ignored their presence, 
and made a cirele of his gold about 28 (his birthday number), and 
shoved his hands deep into his empty pockets. 

The ball eased in its flight, began to skip the number partitions, 
made a final long leap, grazed the sliver of brass walling 28, 
rolled cautiously up the rim again, and plunged with a sigh into 
the single 0. 

“The lonely sphere,” announced the black-haired, sallow-cheeked 
game-tender, stacking up the gold in what seemed a single twist of 
his long deft fingers, and merging it, with almost invisible swift- 
ness, into other stacks of coin on the money-shelf. Lone Jack 
laughed harshly, and turned away. 

“A mighty good thing!” exclaimed Tony Merriweather, the 
bonanza king of the district, after the gloomy back of the young 
Irishman had vanished through the swinging doors. “ That whim- 
sical Celt will hit the trail now, and save us the ceremony of 
burying a very decent young Englishman in his own tub.” 

“ Tle certainly is a hot-tempered and dangerous young man at 
times,” said a grizzled prospector, dropping his voice to a deep, 
impressive tone. Then he added, with an effort at dramatic in- 
flection: 

“ Curious, isn't it, how much vanity the Creater mingles in the 
clay of His very best? It seems incredible that a man who would 
crawl ten miles on his belly over a rock-ribbed alkali desert, be- 
neath a flesh-cooking sun, to bring water to a tuckered pal, can 
play the role of an inearnate jackass more than half the time.” 

The clever wiles and adroit manewuvring of his friends pre- 
vented Lone Jack Farley and St. John Halsey Browne from meet- 
ing that night, although the miner whiled away the hours in sullen 
prowling about the St. Felix. 

This inn was a one-storied shack with combination bar, office, and 
restaurant. It boasted fifteen guest-chambers partitioned with 
tarred paper (lumber cost $150 per 1000 board feet), an open-air 
washroom, consisting of a water-butt (child’s size, reason obvious), 
a cake of soap that is known in the region as “ granite suds” 
(chained to the water-butt), and a sackcloth towel en a roller. 

Pegleg Mendelson was mine host of the St. Felix, and to him 
finally went Lone Jack Farley, after much furtive peeping and 
prying for a glimpse of the distinguished guest. 

“Say, Pegleg,” he whispered over the bar, “ is that all true about 
the bathtub and the full splashing dip every morning, or are they 
just shooting the blarney into me?” 

* Cert-en-ly,” replied Mendelson, in a singsong drawl. “Tis 
us sure as the scarcity of ice and fresh beef in August, with the 
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**Saw-back, sway-back! Alla Baba—the gypsy curse!” 
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He camped on the job with a Winchester 


mercury melting the top off the weather-tube. “Tis as sure as the 


sudden deceasement of Sandy Merton after he'd emptied the can of 


cayenne into the camp-tank. *Tis as sure as the strike of color ore 
in Merriweather’s Tin Elephant. “Tis as—” 

But Lone Jack waited for no further corroborative comparisons. 
He wheeled about and marched out into the night. 

The vermilion tints of dawn had scarcely begun to paint away 
the shadows that invested the scattered cluster of shacks, ‘dobe 
boxes, and two-poled tents of Wonder when three heavily laden 
burros drew up at the shanty of Rufe Bowler, the tank-tender, and 
a walnut-skinned and tawny-whiskered young man cast a lump of 
porphyry at the door to rouse him. 

* You'll trust me for ten gallon, I’m thinkin’, Rufe,” he said 
softly, “* for when I come back this time it ‘Il be bringin’ no bag of 
shoddy, but the real yellow pellets with the pay streak.” 

The tank-tender withdrew his fist from his eyes and yawned. 

* Well, Lone Jack, seein’ who’s here, and knowin’ you some as an 
impetuous Irishman, I guess I'll fill them bags. But, honest, pal, 
the tank’s pretty low, and the water-wagon won't be in from Car- 
son for pretty near a week. You know that Britisher . . . 
what’s his name? oh yes—Browne—takes a barrel a day.” ; 

Lone Jack’s fingers twitched nervously about tne edges of his 
hardware pocket, and the wrinkles in his forehead gathered darkly. 

“Chop that, Rufe,” he growled, “ or there ’1l be a tank-tender’s 
job vacant in Wonder in less'n two seconds.” - 

Barlow paled behind the thick stubble’that blurred his features. 
Then he spoke quickly, and with a slight tremor: 

“Sure as sunshine, L. J. Farley. No jestin’, pal! That man 
Browne has a standing order here at this tank for one barrel of 
water a day, cash paid in advance. What he does with all that 
fluid has got me sore puzzled, though some say he’s a rare crank 
on bathing, and makes one dip of the entire thirty-one gallons. 
That’s all right when you got an ocean lappin’ at your front 
yard or a river swishin’ down your back alley; but in a country 
where ice oughter be worn for jewelry, and water’s so scarce Bap- 
tist clergymen are barred, it looks to me as if he’s been out too 
long in the sun.” 

"Lone Jack dropped his hands helplessly and swallowed hard. In 
a voice tense with emotion he gasped: 

“Fill up them bags, Rufe, and don’t drivel no more about that 
blitherin’ dude from Lunnon. I don’t care if he drowns himself in 
a diamond-studded reservoir every sixteen seconds for a year. Let 
me get out of here, and hit that Black Trail before the sun élimbs 
up over the Rosebud Range. I’m going to get it this time, and get 
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it quick. I had a dream last night about a pocket in Pedro's 
Gulch, and I size it as the real ochre hunch.” F 

The tank-tender decided that the cold, snappy glitter in Lone 
Jack’s eyes did not invite further conversation, and speedily filled 
the water-bage. 

“ Hope you do rip out the big pocket for sure, this time, Lone,” 
he said, waving a farewell as the little string of burros trotted 
down the path to the trail. Then he yawned cavernously, and 
reentered his shack to finish his sleep. 

A fortnight of dull listless monotony passed. Even the camp 
conservatives began to miss the spectacularly interesting young 


lrishman. A straggling procession of prospectors had come and 
gone. A claim-jumper had come and gones . . whence none re- 
turn. A tragedy of that sort, however, caused not even a flutter 


of interest. The Wonder Weekly Progress buried the event in a 
submerged paragraph, which read: 

“A stranger, said to hail from Hawthorne, attempted to jump 

Pete Jensen's pocket claim at the Baby Sink, taking advantage of 
Pete’s absence in Hazen. Red Neill, Pete’s partner, happened out 
to the sink. The stranger had brown hair and gray eyes. He 
wore chin whiskers; was tall and slim. Hawthorne papers please 
copy.” 
St. John Halsey Browne's daily purchase of a barrel of water 
had passed out of gossip when one crisp evening, tollowing a day 
of shrivelling heat, the patter of a burro’s unshod hoofs disturbed 
the drowsy hum of voices on Main Street (likewise the only street, 
lane, or byway of the camp). A dust-plastered figure dismounted 
at the Three Wheels, and waited for the two pack-burros, which 
were languidly climbing the broad trail between the rows of low, 
uneven buildings. 

The swinging lamps over the bar of the Three Wheels cast but a 
feeble beam beneath the half-length shytter-doors, and even when 
the patrons of the place crowded through the entrance, the silent, 
grimy figur® was still in deep shadow. This was long before the 
autoniobile has transformed the little shack towns in the uttermost 
barrens of the Nevada treasure-lands into blasé communities. 

Merriweather was the first to recognize the dusty arrival, and 
hail him, as he caught up two heavy bags from the burro and 
staggered into the Three Wheels. Lone Jack, ignoring the greet- 
ing, dropped his burden on the bar. He repeated the solemn pan- 
tomime, when the two little pack-animals stumbled along to join 
the leader. He did not speak until he had unslung six bags, where- 
upon he shouted to the camp stable-keeper, and turned the heads 
of the patient little burros in the direction of their corral. As 
they pattered away over the flinty desert soil he shouted a general 
greeting, and- sprang back to the bar. 

“Sa, Sydney,” he said to the lank-framed bar-tender, who was 
gazing at him dully through watery eyes, and with the lachrymose 
expression that bad won him the title, “ lm drier; sure, than a 
lawyer’s brief. I'll be wantin’ some gallons of the imported stulf 


with the laughin’ bubbles. Yes, Sad One, also one bucket of ice, 
and don't be sandin’ the cool crystals ‘with any cheap diamonds. 
Glasses all ‘round, too, for those who can lift one and tap rims 
with Lone Jack Parley. And, Little One With The Pensive Lamps, 
wipe that dripping eye of yours, for there ‘Il be no tears in the 
joy-water this time.” 

“Must have found the real Eldorado pocket, Lone,” said Hal 
McGinnis, proprietor of the Three Wheels, his sallow little eyes 
blinking as the wrinkles gathered in a corrugated pucker. Lone 
Jack faced around to the curious throng and smiled radiantly. 

“Is it only an Eldorado pocket you imagine?” he  purred. 
“ Well, then, it’s that and more. Just crowd in here a bit ‘til | 
open one of the bags and show you some pounds of the real picture 
pebbles. Why, Rainbow ore’s common cobbles beside this.” 

Nor had he overdrawn the comparison. A close observer could 
have noticed more than one pair of eves blaze hungrily as he 
poured the lumps of yellow-streaked quartz out on the bar. 

“| never did believe in pocket-mining, Farley.” was Merri. 
weather's crisp comment. “ But when it opens up in these show- 
counter samples it’s worth while, and a little over. Now, if you 
had a man’s head on those sloping shoulders of.yours, you would 
be pretty well made, I suppose it is better than an even 
guess, though, that these thousands will soon be in wide cireula- 
tion?” 

* They'll dwindle some,” chuckled Lone Jack. “ But there's ten 
times more where they came from, and only one man alive who can 
tread the mazes to the pocket. And that is no Death Valley dream, 
Mr. Merriweather and others.” ’ 

A torrent of questions failed to draw so much as a hint from 
the fortunate Irishman of the location of the treasnre-pocket. He 
laughed all questions aside, and adopted his usual tone of bois- 
terous banter. Finally, he became very grave indeed, and turning 
to Diameter Cowles, said, “I suppose Rule Britannia is still 
drawing down a barrel of water a day for his tub?” 

* Yes,” laughed the sheriff, “ Mr. Browne still tubs with great 
regularity. We expect him about later with a bunch of his engi- 
neers who blew in on yesterday's stage. His syndicate is evi 
dently going to burrow on a big scale.” 

* Look here, Di,” said Lone Jack, truculently, “ did any one ever 
see him at one of these daily baths?” His face darkened at the 
storm of laughter the question provoked. ‘Then he mumbled 
sulkily: 

* Well, even if he does, he’s probably like all those ripping Brit- 
ishers, dontcherno—so blamed exclusive that he has to crawl into 
a safe with eight combinations to pull on his boots.” 

“You are not constructed along those lines,” smiled the Human 
Syndicate. 

* You may lay it all on the colors, Seth Perkins, that IT am not.” 
The young man snapped his teeth emphatically. 

“Perhaps you would go about it with a band and a ring- 


Following in close rank, the entire community fell into the swinging stride 
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master,” chuckled the 
sheriff. 

Farley frowned and 
pulled fretfully at his 
mustache. After his 
first glass of cracked 
ice and champagne, 
however, the wrinkles 
flattened and a vacu- 
ous smile loosened the 
corners of his mouth. 
It was patent that a 
pleasing idea _ tickled 
him. The grin seemed 
to fasten upon his 
rugged features like 
the studied grimace of 
a comedian. For an 
hour or more he con- 
versed in monosyl- 
lables. His inner 


being evidently was 
absorbed by soothing 
if not intoxicating 
speculations. Before 
midnight and at an 


unheard-of early hour 
for retiring he sud- 
denly vanished from 
the Three Wheels, and 
was not seen again 
until the afternoon of 
the following day, 
when he . reappeared 
and announced his de- 
parture for Reno on 
the first out stage. 
Three weeks later he 
returned with an 
eight-mule team draw- 
ing truck and trailer. 
His wagons brimmed 
over with lumber and 
boxes and mysterious 
packages. He dumped 
it all in front of his 
little shack, and cre- 
atel no end of as- 
tonishment by setting 
to work on the erec- 
tion of a seaffolding. 
He was so furtive and 
secretive about it that 
the camp's curiosity 
became distressingly 
acute. Then he toiled 
only at night. In the 
daytime he hid the 
structure under sheets 


horizon not a living 
thing «stirred. The 
wheel still hummed 
protestingly amid the 
heavy rustling still- 
ness of the Three 
Wheels, while Sad 
Sidney, who had re- 
lieved the game-ten- 
der, listlessly spun the 
little ivory ball. The 
faces of the few re- 
maining players were 
of the sickly greenish 
hue of a faded lime. 
So steady and even 
was the silence that 
the heavy breathing 
of sleeping men in 
nearby shacks rose 
and fell as the beat- 
ing of a pulse, occa- 
sionally punctuated 
with a raucous snort 
or a rumbling snore. 
Unconsciousness had 
smothered all memory 
of the rasping cry of 
the horn when a 
second long - drawn, 
ripping blast shattered 
the stillness. 

This time Wonder 
awakened with a jolt. 
Sad Sidney tumbled 
from his stool and 
lurched heavily across 
the numbered board of 
the table, scattering 
chips and gold and 
silver about the floor. 
With groans of dis- 
tress he went to work 
to gather them up, 
when once more the 
blare of brazen sound 
shivered through the 
air. His lank form 
straightened as if he 
had been stung, and 
his  ever- brimming 
lachrymal ducts over- 
flowed in little rivu- 
lets of tears. He 
dodged his way to the 
street with one arm 
raised as if to fend 
off an attack. 

The horn was now 
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of canvas, and camped a 
on the job with a “ medley of sound, an 
Winchester, supple- from every doorway 
mented ‘by a _ ready Lone Jack stood ramrod-stiff while the rain of water splashed down upon him he 


arsenal of sawed-off 
44s. 

“ It looks like a big 
bird- house to me,” / 
said Merriweather across the bar to Sad Sidney. “ Possibly he’s 
going to raise squab in anticipation of a boom and the invasion of 
a colony of millionaires.” 

The bartender wiped his perpetually dripping eyes and mused, 
pensively : 

‘7 think he’s putting up an organ or a steam-calliope, or some 
hidjus wind-instrument. I saw him werking over a lot of pipe as 
| passed his shack last night. Guess he’s gone dippy, for he’s 
stopped drinking and smoking.” 

“There's something queer with him.” Merriweather assented. 
“ My opinion is that the alkali’s got him. Why, he ordered forty 
barrels of water from Rufe Barlow for next Sunday. and advanced 
$600 in real sunshine eagles, also threatening Rufe with seven dif- 
ferent kinds of Nevada destruction if he failed him.” 

The still drowsy Sabbath dawn had scarcely begun to shoot up a 
fan of faintly luminous rays behind the hills flanking the tiny 
community when its entire population was startled from slumber 
by the wailing blast of a trumpet. As the camp was never so wide 
awake as at midnight, few persons were very deep in dreamland. 
Those who were thoroughly aroused popped their heads out of 
windows and blinked sleepily into the chill, gray darkness. Others 
listened for a few moments in surly stupor, muttered a malediction 
upon the author of the disturbance, and dropped off to sleep again. 

The little group of players in the Three Wheels raised their 
burning eyes from the tables and regarded one another with tired, 
peevish glances. Sad Sidney hesitated in his mechanical polishing 
of the long bar and swore mournfully. 

“Blame me if it isn’t a water-organ,” he almost sobbed, “ and 
that damn fool of a Lone Jack Farley is going to persecute this 
camp with forty varieties of hell din. He don’t know no more 
about music than a Goshoot squaw with a hair-lip.” 

The diaphanous purple haze about the dismal bare hills evapo- 
rated into shining mist. As far as the eye could scan the stark 


St. Felix poured out a 


stream touseled 
lests. None, how- 


ever, got very far beyond the threshold of their dwellings. They 
were toppled back upon one another by the spectacle that startled 
their sleep-blurred regard. 

Lone Jack Farley, wondrously garbed, and carrying a huge 
French horn, was marching up the centre of Main Street with 
severely mefisured tread. His figure was one that will appear ever 
in the memory of the folk of Wonder. He wore only a yellow-and- 
green-striped bathing-suit that fit him to the bone. The stripes 
were broad bands and the colors worried the eyes. To complete the 
harlequin effect, his great shock of tawny hair was crowned with a 
pink worsted cap, on which blossomed a ball of livid blue the size 
of a hen’s egg. 

“Cfazy as a loon!” exclaimed Tony Merriweather, as the ex- 
eruciating figure paraded past. the St. Felix, creating fearful dis- 
cord upon the battered instrument. Sad Sidney wanted to laugh 
uproariously. Consequently he wept a torrent and ground his 
teeth in agony. 

St. John Halsey Browne “ beg-pahdoned” his way through the 
crush at the hotel entrance. He gazed at the sunlit apparition in 
gasping bewilderment. Lone Jack ‘marched steadily on to the 
head of the-street: halted, blew another torturing blast, right- 
about-faced, and came down the trail again. 

Directly opposite the hotel he marked time, all the while blow- 
ing into the horn every ounce of breath he could muster. Then he 
gave the hoarse command, “ March!” and swung on toward his 
shanty. Following, in close rank, and evidently oblivious of their 
own weirdly fantastic appearance, the entire comnrunity fell into 
the swinging stride. Even Lena, the haughty colored cook of the 
St. Felix, was in line, gorgeously arrayed in a scarlet kimono. 
Beside her walked the Englishman in a flowered dressing-gown that 
flapped at his heels. 

At the foot of Wonder’s sole thoroughfare, and before the can- 
vas-covered structure that had been exciting so much speculation, 
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Lone Jack stopped and cast aside hiseinstrument. The gaping 
throng made a circle about him as he hauled at a slip-noosed rope 
and wrenched free the -tent that concealed his secret. It was a 
bulging, rudely constructed tank clumsily set upon a support of 
interlaced timber. Just above the base rim of the tank jutted a 
long pipe, at the end of which flared a perforated dise. From the 
dise dangled a rope. 

Gripping the end of the rope and standing directly beneath the 
dise Farley salaamed to the stupefied campfolk. He then straight- 
ened up with an angular jerk and stood stiffly erect, his leathery 
face stern and hard, his narrow gray eyes unblinking. By a 
scarcely perceptible turn of the wrist he pulled the rope, where- 
upon descended a splashing shower that immersed him in a steady 
drench from head to foot. 

It is beyond the mere ingenuity of language to describe how that 
picturesque throng of Nevadans rose, or rather fell, to the humor 
of the spectacle. Lena, the haughty cook, exploded with a bellow 
and slanted back flat upon the alkali. Sad Sidney sobbed aloud. 
Young Merriweather doubled over in the attitude of one suffering 
from cholera. Soon there were dozens rolling about in little 
clouds of dust, uttering piercing shrieks or groaning after each 
cachinnatory outburst. 

Lone Jack stood ramrod-stiff while the steady rain of water 
splashed down upon him. His glance was fastened upon the Eng- 
lishman. Triumph glittered through the water that streamed from 
his eyes. When he saw St. John Halsey Browne stand like one 
petrified with astonishment, his features relaxed in a grin and he 
cried out: 

“ Say, Browne, this beats a tub forty ways from the ace! Come 
in and take a plunge, for there's thirty- barrels left, and I ain’t a 
damn bit exclusive.” 

Merriweather was sitting in a puddle of water, his head gripped 
between his knees, his body vibrating gently. He was faint with 
exhaustion, when the Englishman said, breathlessly: 

“The man’s a raving maniac. We ought to do something— 
really. It is ripping good fun while it lasts, but the man is using 


up a fortune in water.” Merriweathér rolled up his eyes beseech- 
ingly, and then straightened out ingrt, his hands clasped over his 
heart. The others appeared in tha throes of apoplexy, purple to 
the roots of their hair. They hugged one another in their ecstasy, 
or fumbled about in exquisite torture on the sand. 

But through it all, Lone Jack stood like a pleased boy, until the 
tank’s full contents of forty barrels had showered down upon him. 
Then, without a word to any one, he sprang into his shack and 
barred the door. 

An hour later, booted and bonneted, freshly shaven and rosy 
with good humor, he sauntered intc the Three Wheels. A hush 
capped the hum of talk and laughter as he entered. 

“ Well, boys,” he said, bending his elbow on the bar with an 
exaggerated pose of complaisance, “ it isn’t every man who can take 
a thousand-dollar Sunday bath in Wonder. 

“ You do pretty well with a tub a day,” he chuckled, turning to 
Browne and nudging him. “ But if you want the real drip for 
these blistering August days you'll have to stack up against a 
forty-barrel shower.” 

“A tub a day?” said the Englishman, his forehead wrinkling in 
a puzzled frown. “.Why, my dear fellow, that would be horrible 
extravagance for a man of my income.” 

“ What!” Lone Jack almost screamed. “What! Do you mean 
to say that you did not bring your own tub to Wonder, and that 
you do not get a barrel of water every morning trom Rufe Bowler?” 

St. John Halsey Browne's frown vanished. His large blue eyes 
danced with merriment and his fair skin colored a rich crimson. 

“ This is positively champion!” he cried. “ Why, my dear chap, 
that is not a bathtub. It is a patent ore-testing machine I had 
made in South Africa. And it is for washing specimens and mak- 
ing chemical tests that I use most of the water. Really, this is 
fun for a shilling shocker,” and the young man caught his sides 
and roared. 

Lone Jack stared for a moment with drooping lip and rolling 
eyes. Then, dropping his hands limply to his side, he swung 
slowly about and slunk through the swinging doors. 


T= Pole where Santa has his shop 
Is now a wireless station, 
And messages which reach its top 
Arrive from all creation. 
The other day one landed there 
That set the saint to guessing: 
“* The merkid wants a Teddy Bear!’ 
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The reindeer would not leave their shed, 
And balked at ocean cruising; 

“It gives us mal de mer,” they said, 

“ Our meals we'll all be losing.” 

So Santa took a submarine 
He’d borrowed from the Germans, 

And soo:. appeared upon the scene, 
Among the waggish mermans. 


Good gracious, how distressing!” 


For this was what made Santa blue, 
And roused such sad emotion, 

The merkid lived a mile or two 
Beneath the bounding ocean. 

(A mermaid fair, a merman strong, 


Old Santa gave a dismal groan, 

And muttered, “ Jumpin’ jim’ney! 
I don’t believe the mermans own 

A cubic foot of chimney. 
And yet, I simply must not fail 


But when they saw the Teddy Bear 
No fishlike tail was wagging, 

The merkid and the merman pair 
Gave Santa Claus a ragging. 

Their rage, alas! knew no restraint 


Whose habitat was water, The merkid, without striving, Toward Teddy and his maker, 
Had been merman and wife for long, For just to see it wag its tail They set the dog-fish on the saint, 
The merkid was their daughter.) Would pay for miles of diving!” And called him nature-faker. 
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Y reverend and admirable friend who lately 
preached a series of sermons to business 
men sent word to our friend Williamson to 
come and hear them. And Williamson, 

NC though not much habituated to church- 
: going, left his automobile in its shed, put 
on his church clothes, and went to hear the 
first one. He complained when he got 
home that he had got no advantage from 
going, because the sermon seemed to be 
intended for dishonest men, whereas he 
was not, and never had been, dishonest 
that he knew of, but had tried uniformly to give good measure. 
No doubt it is possible that Williamson is a little optimistic about 
his.conduct, but no one who knows him would think so, and there 
must be a good many folks who would feel much as he does about 
sitting under discourses appropriate to dishonest men. 

Saints preserve us! What a long, long sitting it has been for 
us all under discourses of that nature! ‘Two or three years of it, 
with hardly any let-up in the newspapers, the ten and fifteen cent 
magazines, the Presidential discourses, popular story-books, tracts, 
sermons, election speeches, handbills, advertisements, and all the 
more popular vehicles of publicity. Surely all the sinners must 
have been duly and adequately called to repentance, and if there 
are any righteous, they must be tired of exhortation. Is it wrong 
to wish, I wonder, that what damnation is still indispensable, after 
the wholesale punishment that just and unjust have undergone, 
should be directed a little less vociferously than of late, and with 
somewhat more precision! Our righteousness is filthy rags, no 
doubt, compared with what it ought to be, but it serves the pur- 
poses of decency, and it seems doubtful policy to strip-any more 
of it off of us, especially in view of natural doubts whether in the 
imperfect stage of regeneration to which mankind has as yet at- 
tained, we are capable, day in and day out, of doing so very much 
better. I guess none of us are quite honest, but there are multi- 
tudes of us who are at least as honest as our exhorters. Let us 
try now to bear with one another for a spell. It is surely inex- 
pedient that we should all be cut off in our advertised sins, for 
imperfect as we are, the machinery of civilization is in our hands, 
and to wipe us out before our time would bring serious incon- 
venience and detriment upon the rising generation. 
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Cet Us Have Faith 


The peace and good-will that belong to Christmas have rarely 
been more to be desired than this year. Faith, hope, charity and 
retrenchment are the details of virtuous aspiration that best fit 
our case, and timely diffusion of peace and good-will will make 
them all easier of attainment. Besides having faith in the merci- 
fulness of the dispositions of Providence, we need to have it in 
many sublunary details—in folks, that they will not sit down and 
starve, but will go on working for a living and getting it; in the 
crops, that they will continue to grow; in the markets, that there 
will continue to be some; in the laws, that the old ones that are 
good may continue to be observed and enforced, and that such 
new ones as turn out to be mischievous may be repealed. And by 
all means let us have faith, heartily buttressed by hope, in the 
wisdom and probity of our judges, courts, receivers, commissions, 
and boards, and especially in all officials newly entrusted with 
imperfectly defined duties of economic restraint and supervision. 
And while we are hoping, let us hope confidently in the Constitution, 
that it may not lose its job, nor be improved beyond our recognition. 

There are plenty of other mentionable details, but, after all, our 
faith and our hope, like our good-will, do not concern themselves 
much with details. It is enough if we have faith in a general way 
in the truth of our religion, the resources of our country, the prin- 
ciples of our government, and the capacity of our fellow-citizens 
to take care of themselves, and follow, in the long run, the leaders 
and the courses: that are best for them. In the courage of that 
faith we can work on, undismayed by vicissitudes, and meet with 
constancy and good humor the temporary reverses of fortune. 


New Standards Coming In 


Our charity, in every sense of it, finds an unusually extended 
field for exercise. There is want where there was want before, and 
new want where there lately was plenty. Fortunes have evaporated, 
and reputations have been sorely smitten. New standards of com- 
mercial conduct, sprung unexpectedly on the world of business, 
have caught all sorts of people in awkward predicaments, and 
some honest men have found themselves in postures and places 
that in ordinary times are reserved for rogues. There is a line 
that runs through business dividing what is right from what is 
wrong, but in many places it is a very faint line, defined by habit, 
tradition, and circumstance. Right dealing crowds over it from 
the one side, wrong dealing from the other. There are details of 
operations in the main right that are wrong, and details of opera- 


tions in the main wrong that are justified. That makes sweeping 
condemnations unsafe, especially at a time when new laws and 
novelties in the enforcement of old ones have made the business 
world like a harbor where all the channel buoys have been moved 
and reset to the confusion of the pilots. Let us bear in mind, then, 
in our observation that unmixed evils are pretty searce outside of 
rhetoric, and that unmixed good is not nearly so common as it 
should be, and that the more charity we mix in with our condemna- 
tions the less we shall need for ourselves when we come to review 
them. It is a trait of mobs to see everything either all black or 
all white; to extol and to execrate without limit or reservation; 
to deafen a favorite with applause one minute, and run for him 
with a rope the next. Whether the favor or the fury of mobs is 
more dangerous is debatable, but a wise man wants neither of 
them, and will gladly be content, if duty orders it, with such 
commendation as may belong to the good sheriff who having defied 
the mob when he arrested its favorite, defies it again when it comes 
to lynch his prisoner. 


CZonsolations of Retrenchment 


The most welcome of all the details of virtuous deportment 
which invite us should be retrenchment; not that it is easy, for 
usually it isn’t, but because for most of us it is so very wholesome. 
The present troubles of our world are mainly the result of past 
extravagance; of living more or less on borrowed money or paper 
profits; of feeling richer than we were, and expressing our feelings 
in our manner of life. We have had, as a people, a great deal to 
spend, and we have spent even more than we had. Of course we 
have got some fun out of it, some education, some real advantages. 
Money is a wonderful means of diversifying experience, and ex- 
perience in many cases can be diversified to very great advantage. 
Some of us have travelled who never travelled before. Many of 
us have had better clothes, better houses, more servants and more 
to eat and drink than we ever had before. When this sort of 
diversification of experience happens to the right people it makes 
for culture, brings new standards of comparison, softens man- 
ners, and increases the capacity for the wise enjoyment of life. 
When it happens to people not qualified to use it wisely it makes 
for disorderliness and rioting. A good deal of our late prosperity 
was pretty riotous, and tiresome to observers. Besides that, the 
evidence on all sides of the habit of lavish expenditure tended to 
sap our thrift, and make us all want what most of us could not 
afford to have. The whole standard of our needs has been raised, 
and that at a time when the cost of our old-time necessaries has 
been steadily rising, so that even incomes swelled by prosperity 
have hardly sufficed to sustain the burdens laid on them, while 
incomes not so swelled have been strained to the breaking point. 

Moreover there are a good many people in our world who have 
enough of the Puritan strain left in them to distrust indulgence; 
people who in expanding times keep thinking about the relative 
importance of things material and things spiritual, and dreading 
to pay for material gains with spiritual losses. And if they do not 
care enough for material superfluities to fear them on their own 
account, they dread the corrupting effect of them upon their 
children. Such people will be more than reconciled to a retrench- 
ment which will cut off some of the show features of life, but leave 
them its comforts. And the people with fixed incomes who have 
had to pinch all along will be glad to have pinching come into 
fashion again, especially if it brings down prices. And the folks who 
have been living beyond their incomes—a great army of them—will 
be glad enough, if they have any sense, to exchange the dull uneasi- 
ness of life so financed for the honest pains of cutting down expenses. 


Largely a Matter of Habit 


And so retrenchment promises to be fairly popular, especially 
while the need of it is so widespread that almost every one is 
practising it.. Misery itself is not quite misery when it has com- 
pany enough, and retrenchment need by no means be miserable. 
It is very much a matter of habit; a habit that it takes some 
sense and some resolution to form, but which, once acquired, has 
satisfactions, and even raptures, of its own. Very trite but really 
true it is that it is not so much what we have in possession that 
makes us happy, as what we hope to attain. Extravagance has 
meant much in hand that we did not greatly care for, but over 
it all a spectral shadow of want to come. Retrenchment will 
reduce our surplus of things in hand, but, wisely planned and 
pursued, it will open up to us a prospect of ampler means and 
more indulgences at some uncertain future time. It may be a 
delusive prospect, but what of that? A good serviceable delusion 
that helps to shape our conduct right in difficult times is not to 
be despised. And certainly the delusion that by working hard and 
cutting down expenses we shall presently get rich, is a great deal 
safer one than the lately overworked supposition that spending 
money and watching the stock-market will presently put us beyond 
the reach of want. 
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In Good Times or In Bad Times 
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particulars. Address Dept. T. : 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


4 JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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The Second Christmas 
By Ednah Proctor Clarke 


EY aint no Kriss Kringle!” 
Peachy made the assertion 
in the loud tones of one seek- 
as well as to force the con- 
ing to silence his own doubts, 
viction upon his hearers, but 

Iwilla (her whole name was 

- will-arise - and-go-unto-my- 
Father) was not susceptible of 
fine distinctions. 

“ Lissen ter him!” she ejaculated, wrath- 
fully, to Abraham’s-Bosom, who was _ bal- 
ancing precariously on the edge of the coal- 
hod. “ Lissen ter him! *Fore long he'll be 
saving dey ain’t no Angel Gabriel an’ no 
"Postle Paul!” 


Abraham’'s-Bosom tilted back into the 
coal-hod with a wail of horror. and even 
Peachy recoiled from such depths of in- 


iquity vawning before him. 

‘IT ain't projeckin’ wid no ’Postle Paul!” 
he said, hastily, as he removed the coal-hod 
from his brother's person. “I ain't proj- 
eckin’ wid no ‘Postle Paul! But ef dey 
are a Kriss Kringle, why didn’ he cum las’ 
yeah? We-all hung up our stockin’s—you 
knows dat, [willa—an’ why didn’ he cum?” 

Iwilla shook her head gloomily. “I 
dunno’! P’raps we-all was too bad—” 

“J ain't bad,” said Peachy, indignantly. 
shaking small rivers of coal dust out of 
Abraham’s-Bosom in reproachful jerks. “I 
ain’t bad. Mus’ er bin ‘cause er him—” 

“J ain’t bad, nuver!” panted the Bosom. 
“Mammy! Mammy! aint we-all good 
chillun?” 

Jiney paused in her psalm- singing to 
beam down over her ironing-board at the 
three little kinky heads! “(Cose you is 
good chillun!— Abraham’s-Bosom, ef you 
blacks yo’se’f wid dat coal again I gwine 
teck de hide offen you!—Cose you is good 
chillun!” 

“ Den will Kriss Kringle come dis yeah?” 
The little voices broke with eagerness, the 
pleading little hands caught at the heavy 
folds of damask hanging from the ironing- 


board. But the smile on their mother’s 
face faded. She lifted the flatiron to her 


cheek to test its temperature, and a great 
tear fell sizzling on the hot metal. 
“He wont cum his veah,” she faltered. 


“T ‘lowed he would, but yo" paw—” She 
broke off with a sob as the sound of a 
trailing skirt came from the hallway. 


“ H’sh! dat’s Mis’ Carter!” She grabbed 
up the folds of the table-cloth. “ You git 
under heah—she don’t even like ter sce 
you!” 
Adah Carter paused at the threshold; the 
whip of memory and grief that had driven 
her restlessly from room to room in the 
house all day had at last forced her here. 
Perhaps in this homely cheeriness, with 
Jiney’s quaint savings, she might—for an 
instant—foreet ! 

Jiney smiled over at her, foreing back 
her own tears at the sight of that white. set 
face, and the eyes more sombre than the 
crépe of the trailing skirts. 

“Set down, Miss Adah,” she said, gently. 
“Hit sholy am a wild night for Crismus 
eve. 

Christmas eve! Adah crossed to the win- 
dom and stood for a moment looking out 
at the swirling snow, wind-blown against 
the pane. The laughter of holiday-makers 
was borne with it: a group of lads went by 
with tooting horns: two bundle - laden 
mothers, colliding in the drift, stopped for 
happy greetings. Christmas eye! She 
turned away, shivering. What could Christ- 
mas ever mean again to her? A year ago 
it had meant the very incarnation of the 
Christ -child—it had meant her baby 
boy with his yellow curls and his gurgling 
laugh: it had meant his toys and his play, 
the lights of the tiny Christmas tree, the 
long day of rapture! And then it had 
meant the choking ery at midnight, the 
hurrying of doctors, the useless struggle, the 
little stark body elutched to her heart at 
dawn. Christmas? Oh, the mockery of it! 

Then in her ears rang the wail of a 
child. Abraham’s-Bosom had stifled the 
breath of his anguish to the bursting-point ; 
but now, blent with the sobs of Iwilla and 
Peachy, it broke forth in a how] that filled 
the kitchen. 
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“ Why—what—” Adah dropped weakly 
into the nearest chair—the very sound of 
a child was like a stab to-night. 

Hit’s dem ehillun—” Jiney grabbed 
under the table-cloth at the big ironing- 
basket and jerked it into the open. “ You 
shet yo’ haids!” she commanded, tumbling 
her offspring rudely out on the floor. “ An’ 
you git down in de basement an’ go to 
baid quick—you heah me?” 

K’iss K’ingle§ ain’t comin’,” wailed 
Abraham’s-Bosom. Dere won't be no 
Crismus gifs—" And then the basement 
door shut on their misery. 

“You please ‘seuse ‘em, Mis’ Adah.” 
Jinecy’s own eyes were brimming as_ she 
came back to her ironing. “I jes done 
tole ‘em dat I couldn't git no Crismus 
gif’s.”” 

“Why not?” asked Adah, apathetically. 
She wondered dully how anything so trivial 
could cause grief. “I gave you your wages 
yesterday.” 

* Yes’m, Mis’ Adah, I knows, an’ I was 
lottin’ on gittin’ dem chillun a Crismus dat 


would mek up fo’ ole an’ new, but Buck 


Madison he had fo’ ter go an’ git hisse’f 
biggoty drunk las’ night an’ git foolin’ 
roun’ wid a razzer, an’ I had ter sen’ de 
whole fifteen dollars ter de cote dis mawnin’ 
ter keep him fum de wuckhouse. Hit were 
de same way las’ yeah.” And another great 
tear fell sizzling on the hot iron. 


Adah stirred impatiently. “Why did 
you do it? Why didn’t you let him stay in 
jail? An utterly worthless—” 


“ Yes'm, Mis’ Adah, I knows. He sut- 
tinly are a do-less man. He wouldn't ef 
he could, an’ he couldn’t ef he would. 
Leastways, he don’t. But, Mis’ Adah, he’s 
ma huaban’. I tuck him fo’ better an’ fo’ 
wuss, an’ ef hit’s wuss dat don’t let me out.” 

*“ But what of your ehildren?” Adah 
was of that type of women whose natures 
thrill only to the touch of baby fingers—to 
whom marriage is an incident and mother- 
hood a passion. 

Jmey looked at her with shocked eyes. 
“De father cums befo’ de chillun, Mis’ 
Adah. De preacher says, *‘ You twain is 
one flesh—’” She stopped. Something in 
the white face made her realize she was 
hurting. She finished smoothing the satiny 
folds of the table-cloth and laid it on the 
great pile of fresh clothes. 

“How you want dat tucky yo’ mudder 
sont cook ter-morrer?” she asked, forcing 
back her tears to speak cheerfully. “ Shall 
I stuff ‘im wid ches’nuts?” 

Adah drew a quick breath. “Take it 
away and cook it for yourself,” she said, 
sharply. “ The cold beef left from to-night 
will do for us. I won't have any thought 
of Christmas, any sign of Christmas, any 
hint of Christmas, in this house to-morrow 
—< do you hear?” 

“ Yes'm,” said Jiney, submissively. She 
knelt down by the ironing-basket and began 
piling in the snowy clothes. “ But, Mis’ 
Adah. Marse Will—” 

“Tt ‘was his, child, 
fiercely. 

Yes’m, I knows; but men is indiffunt 
in dere grieving from us, Mis’ Adah.” 

“Yes, they are different frum us—they 
are only wen. How can they ever know or 
feel or realize— And I have a right to my 
own grief!” Adah’s slim hands clenched 
against the black of her gown. She .was 
speaking through Jincy now to her own 
heart. “IJ-have a right to my grief—a 
right!—a right!” Adah, rising to her feet 
with a little ery, went from the kitchen. 
Jinecy buried her own face in her apron as 
she heard: from the dark hallway the dry, 
choking ‘sobs. Adah leaned against the wall 
striving to control herself. From the base- 
ment came up to her the sound of the lit- 
the darkies wailing, “ Kriss Kringle ain’t 
comin’! Kriss Kringle ain't comin’!” and 
again she felt the touch of baby hands 
against her cheeks, saw the blue eyes 
searching hers, heard the eager little voice: 
“Will Santa Claus truly come, mudder? 
Down the chimbly? Will Sarta Claus 
truly come?” It had rung in her ears all 


too!” said Adah, 


day; it rung there now, louder than the cry 


of the children, louder than the wail of the 
storm. She could no longer beat off its 
appeal. Yes, she would do something— 
Jincy’s babies, at any rate, should have a 
Christmas! Perhaps then the little voice 
would hush, the little warm mouth, breathing 
on the ice about her heart, be still. She 
would ask Will to take a ear to the city 
and buy some toys—the stores would 
open until midnight. 

She almost ran to the parlor, pulling 
back the curtain of the door to tell him— 
and then stopped on the threshold. Her 
husband lay back in the big Morris chair, 
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Man and Wife Fatten on Grape-Nuts. 


The notion that meat is necessary for real 
strength and the foundation of solid flesh is now 
no longer as prevalent as formerly. , 

Excessive meat eaters are usually sluggish a 
part of the time because they are not able to fully 
digest their food, and the undigested portion is 
changed into what is practically a kind of poison 
that acts upon the blood and nerves, thus getting 
all through the system. 

“T was a heavy meat eater,’ writes‘an Ills. 
man, “and up to two years ago was in very poor 
health. I suffered with indigestion, so that I 
only weighed 95 pounds. 

“Then I heard about Grape-Nuts, and decided 
to try it. My wife laughed at me at first, but 
when I ined to 125 pounds and felt so fine she 
thought she would eat Grape-Nuts too. 

“Now she is fat and well, and has gained 40 
pounds. We never have indigestion any more, 
and seldom feel the desire for meat. A neighbor 
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he says he is well, and never has indigestion. I 
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cured of indigestion by changing from a heavy 
meat diet to Grape-Nuts.”’ ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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asleep,. and under the gaslight his face 
looked so white and worn she thrilled with 
sudden pity. Poor Will!—she did not know 
he was so tired as that. She could not 
ask him to go out again. She—she drew 
a quick breath—she would take the car 
and go herself—her rubbers and mackin- 
tosh were right here in the hall. Some new 
force was behind her apathy now, driving 
her to action. She bundled up her skirts 
with eager fingers, drew the pointed hood 
of her cloak over her head, and opened the 
hall door. 

But the blast of the storm was like the 
lash of a whip. It was a veritable blizzard 
now; the wind shrieked about the house, 
and the powdered snow cut her face like 
points of steel. The drifts were high on the 
car-tracks —she remembered she had not 
heard the clang of a bell for an hour. It 
was hopeless; she would be up to her waist 
in snow before she reached the corner. She 
shut the door and, throwing off her things, 
entered the parlor with a sense of defeat. 
She had conquered herself enough to wish 
to give the children pleasure, and it was 
hard to be disappointed. The gaudy box 
of Christmas candy sent by a tactless friend. 
and which she had thrust angrily into a 
corner, caught her eves, and she picked it 
up with sudden relief. She would hang 
up three of her own stockings and stuff 
them with sugar-plums. But that would 
he all she could give—and she wanted now 
to give so much! 

Then a sudden realization of what she 
might give swept over her, sending the 
blood to her heart and making her faint and 
weak. “Not that! Not that! Not that!” 
she whispered. She stood clutching the 
tawdry candy-box to her breast, staring 
down, half. unconsciously, at her sleeping 
husband. Then she realized all at once that 
she was looking at him, and realized how 
worn and tired and sad his face was; how 
silvered his temples had grown since— 
Why, it was this year that had done it! 

She bent closer to look. Had he suffered 
too, this man who was only a father—who 
could not understand? Again that strange 
warmth on the ice about her heart. What 
was it? All the love of her’ being she had 
wrapped around her child, and she believed 
it buried in his grave. 

“There shall be nothing else!” she had 
cried to her husband in that hour of agony. 
“Do you think you can comfort-me?_ | 
have borne a child, I have lost a child— 
that is the sum of life for me.” 

Her own words came batk to her now 
as she stood looking down at him. He never 
murmured. He kept a guard up for her 
sake, this man, her husband, who had made 
of his love a shrine for her selfish grief. 
And she— Why—why—she had not even 
kissed him since the baby died! The blood 
rushed back from her heart now, to pulse 
in her throat, to flame in her cheeks. She 
could not bear it—his unconscious revela- 
tion. A little gasping sigh broke from her 
lips, and she fled from the room—up the 
stairs—anywhere—away from the accusal 
of his heart and hers. 

She stopped, breathless, on the wide land- 
ing, leaning against the window, staring 
out at the white fury of the night, at the 
are-lights down the trolley-track shining 
like spectral moons through the spindrift. 

Down in the basement Jincy was singing 
her sobbing babies to sleep. The croon of 
the old camp-meeting hymn came up through 
the open register to blend with the moan 
of the storm. 

The whirling drifts were like white wings 
beating the night, the thrill of enfolding 
love seemed all about her, breathing down 
upon the frozen grief of her heart. But 
she would not, she could not, yield; her 
grief was all she had—she wanted nothing 
else! She fled on up the stairs to her own 
room and, lighting the candles on her dress- 
ing-table, tore off the string and paper from 
the candy-box with quivering fingers. This 
much she would concede to love—to Christ- 
mis—but no more! She took the stockings 
from her drawer and divided the candy 
equally among them. It went such a little 
way, only the feet were filled—the long 
black lengths of the stockings were so piti- 
fuily, so blatantly empty! She laughed a 
little choked laugh as she looked at them, 
ani stopped almost in terror; it was so 
long since she had heard her own laughter. 
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Fortunes may slip through your fingers because 
-~ are not posted on rare coins, stamps or paper money. 
pay large premiums on thousands of rare specimens up 
to 1895. A Boston Baker 


paid $4400 lor a stamp 
found at Louisville, Ky., and 
65 coins and medals sold for 
$35,000, W hat other business 
offers arge profits without ris P 
for an I}1. Circular, get posted and make money quickly. 
Von Bergen, The Coin Dealer,: Dept. Kosten, Mass. 


—PATENTS that PROTECT: 
B.LACEY, Washington, 0.C. Estab. 1880. 


Financial 


Billsof exchange bought and 


Letters sold Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South .Afsicaa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections thade. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
Cred it. tificates of Deposit 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 STREET. 


Every 
Tongue 


Sold by leading 
dealers 


Do You Take 


Subscriptions! 


The Franklin Square Subscription Agency 
offers to one person in each community an 
opportunity for dignified and profitable 
employment. 


We change mcre canvassing into a legitimate 
business, eg regular and greater re- 
muneration, and giving dignity and per- 
manent standing to the business. 


We furnish the means of reaching a greater 
field effectively and quickly, with the best 
equipment for success. 


Our Franklin Square Association of Local 
Representatives isan important body. Why 
not join it? 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR DETAILS 


Franklin Square Subscription Agency 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Ca iled lication. 
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SOHMER & COMPANY New York. 
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Tournament 
of Roses 


at Pasadena, each New Year’s Day, is 
worth crossing a continent to see. 
Many unique floral features and chariot 
‘racing. An elaborate social function, 
participated in by guests of Pasadena’s 
luxurious resort hotels. 


You may travel to California on the 
California 
Limited 


and visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Meal service by Fred Harvey. 


Write early for reservations and booklets 
Address W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
A. T. & 8. F. Railway System 
1118-Z Railway Exchange 
Chicago 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR |POSTAL 


Everybody— Old and Young. 


A WOMAN Ss OWN STORY. A warranted, high-grade typewriter 
—_s HOW SHE CURED HERSELF that dues every class of work. Takes 


paper. 


forever by a home treatment that is safe, positive . one #30 . 
and true to nature. Write me today, enclose stamp Three Models : $25.00, , 00, $50.00 
: FLORENCE HAW AGENTS WANTED 


and 1 will tell you all. ‘LOR C - 
THOKNE, 290 White Plains Ave.,New York Postal Typewriter Co., Dept. 48, Norwalk, Conn. 


DR.SIEGERT 


by Special Appointment to II. M. the German Emperor and King of Prussia 


“Your Health!” 


is a toast that really means something when Angos- 
tura Bitters is served. No Christmas or New Year’s 
table complete without it. Delicious with grape fruit, 
water ices, wine jellies, plum pudding, champagne, 
punches, cups, cocktails, etc. Excellent corrective for 
effects of over eating and drinking. Twenty-three 
awards at principal expositions. Send for bovklet. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, 44 West 84th St., N. ¥, Clty 


+ 
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She stood trembling, faltering. Around t) : 
house came the wail of the wind, and t),: 
fluttering wings of the snow beat at th. 
window. Then with a sudden rush, as | 
fearful of her own courage, she snatche ' 
up one of the candles and opened the doo 
of the next room, the room into which non 
but herself might enter. She set the cand!) 
on the mantel by his picture and stare! 
about her, shivering. She knew it all s) 
well: the funny Mother Goose wall-paper; 


the little white bed; the table piled wit) 


his toys. left as his own dimpled hands hail 
put them, that Christmas night. She 
crossed the room slowly to them, her hands 
against her heart. The candle, flickering in 
the draught, sent fluttering wings—wings of 
shadow—above them: the wooden soldiers; 
the woolly lamb; the Noah’s ark; the drum. 
She caught up the penny trumpet he had 
loved the best of all; he had blown a last 
blast upon it when she kissed him goo| 
night— 

Suddenly the ice about her heart melted: 
she sank on her knees, weeping as she had 
never wept before—a flood that swept away 
despair, that left sorrow not a dead grief, 
but a living love. : 

When she raised her head the house was 
very still. The fury of the blast had lulled; 
the candle shone like a star before the baby 
face, and a little white wraith of the snow 
leaned at peace against the fiane. From 
below came up once more Jincy’s drowsy 
crooning: 

“He lead de sheep, He lead ’em wid His 
han’, 

But de li'l’ lam’s res’ in His arm!” 


She sprang to her feet, gathering up her 
skirt to form an apron, and swept the con- 
tents of the table into it. 


Will Carter sat up in bed with a sicken- 
ing sense of terror. Through the gray of 
the dawn came the ruffle of a Christmas 
drum, the tooting of a Christmas horn. 
What was it? God! Then he remembered. 
Those wretched little niggers! He grabbed 
for his dressing-gown as he ran. Why had 
he not thought, not warned their mother? 
It would kill Adah to hear them! He saw 
her door ajar and stopped for an instant, 
irresolute. But he had been repulsed too 
often to venture in this, her bitterest hour 
of grief and memory. He was powerless to 
comfort her—but he could stop that infernal 
noise! 

He took the stairs three at a time—to 
pull up at the bottom all standing. Through 
the half-drawn curtains of ‘the dining-room 
was a scene of rapture: a woolly lamb, 
wooden soldiers and worsted dolls, a drum, 
a trumpet, and three little darkies in scarlet 
night-drawers wallowing in bliss. 

But it was not this that blurred his eyes 
and set the blood hammering in his ears. 
It was the girl half hidden by the curtain 
folds—no woman of stone, but of flesh—the 
girl with her loosened hair and white nighlit- 
dress and bare feet, her red mouth quiver- 
ing with laughter, and the tears falling on 
her flushed cheeks. 

“ Adah!” he gasped. And with a little 
ery she turned and stretched her arms to 
him. 


“T hope you b’lieves now!” Iwilla roused 
from dumb adoration of the woolly lamb 
to fling anathema at her brother. “I 
hope you b’lieves now!” 

“He done come!” added Abraham’s- 


‘Bosom with all the ecstasy that could force 


its way through five chocolate creams and 
a gum-drop, “ he done come!” 

Peachy yielded to whelming odds, but 
went down with colors flying. “He done 
come,” he admitted with a defiant ruffle of 
the drum, “ but he seed dese yere stockin’s 
an’ tuck ’em fo’ Mis’ Adah’s. He’d nuvet 
have lef’ such fixin’s fo’ lil’l’ niggers, nuver 
in dis worl’!” 

“Do you see?” whispered Adah, her cheek 
against her husband’s. “Do yeu see— 
the lamb—the drum—the trumpet—every- 
thing—everything? Oh, Will, I’ve been 80 
wicked to you—so wicked—wicked—wicked! 
Can you forgive me? Can you love me?” 

_Forgive her! Love her! He caught her 
in his arms and carried her up the wide 
staircase. And the sun, breaking through 
the oriel window, the sun that was flooding 
the frozen drifts with rose, touched their 
faces with the light of the Christmas dawa. 
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Club Cocktai 


| _| haphazard a drink 
me as perfect inits exquis- 


His 

her 

r’ 

a COCK TAILS a are a 


bed to a Merry Christmas Dinner. 
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um, 
rlet THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS ON THE RAILS. 
viet At no other period of the year does home-hunger grip 
ars. the human heart with such an eager yearning as at | 
tain Christmas-time. The lasting memories of the old home- | 
re stead, the tender welcome of the older and the merry 
ver- greetings of the younger dear ones, the happv reunion 
ron about the festal board, the pungent odor of the cedar, the 
atte witchery of the holly,the lurking sentiment of the mistle- 
: to toe, all combine to make a lure wellnigh irresistible. 
It is the season of reunions and foregatherings, of 
al meeting and parting. 


amb The zest of travel is rife, for, apart from the home- 
“% goings and social exchanges, it is a holiday time for 
sii many, and there are pleasant excursions to be made, 
orce where sight-seeing has an added relish from the prev- 


amd alent gayety and good cheer. Typewriters come and £0, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is always popular at 


he holiday times. Its system is so far-reaching, and at but the machine that always 
e of the same time so closely interwoven w the needs ; 

cin’s of the traveler; its trains are so steele - so well | stays, always leads, always im- 


uveT 


aver equipped for the accommodation of every class of proves, always outwears, and 


travel, and its ticketing arrangements so satisfying, 


“a that it might be termed the Santa Claus route. always outsells all others is the 


oobi Its Limited trains, carrying the highest grade of 


1 30 travelers, completely appointed in every detail, offer ° 
ked! exceptional advantages to the children going home from P emin on 
her school for the Christmas vacation. The boys naturally | 
wide gravitate to such trains; the girls will find every com- | 
yugh fort and safeguard, as well as a maid at their command. Remington Typewriter Company 
ding No matter whither bound, it is wise to consult a 
(Incorporated) 
2 wits Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agent as to trains and 


New York and Everywh 
rates. He can start you right; the rest will be easy. . Everywhere 
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Gift Books De Luxe 


A CHARMING GIFT 


HOLLY 


The Romance of a Southern Girl 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of “A Maid of Arcady,” “ An Orchard 
Princess,” and “ Kitty of the Roses.” 


The Christmas 
season would 
hardly seem com- 
plete without a 
gift-book from 
the graceful pen 
of Mr. Barbour, 
who has won for 
himself countless 
admirers for his 
idyllic love- 
stories. 


Illustrated in full color and with dainty mar- 
inal and text drawings, by Edwin F. yha. 
mall quarto. Decorated cover in gold, with 
In a box, cloth, $2.00. 


medallion. 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK 


Below the Cataracts 
With Sixty Full-Page Illustrations in Color 
By WALTER TYNDALE 


Mr. Tyndale is an artist as well as an author and 
he shows us Egypt from the Cataracts down to the 
broad Delta as surely no other artist has ever 
painted it before. This is, without doubt, one of 
the most beautiful and elaborate books of the 
holiday season. 

Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. 
Also large - paper edition, limited to 5° copies, 
bound in full vellum, $15.00 net. 


A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME 


Poets’ Country 
Edited by ANDREW LANG 
Fifty Full-Page Illustrations in Color 
The purpose of this volume, as the title indicates. 
is to trace the relations of the poets with the 
aspects of “their ain countrie * or with the scenes 
where they built their homes or pitched their 
transient camps. Among the poets included are 
Shakespeare. Wordsworth, Byron. Coleridge. Scott, 
Shelley, Milton. Chaucer Tennyson and ats. 
Octavo. 363 pages. Cloth, stamped in gold, 
with gilt top, $5. oo net. 


HOLIDAY FICTION 


Beau Brocade 


By Baroness Orczy, author of “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” “I Will Repay,” etc. A_ vivid 
romance of a chivalrous ** Beau 
Brocade,’ “full of go and excitement Four full- 
page illustrations in color by CLARENCE F. Un- 
DERWOOD. Decorated cloth. $1.50. 


When Kings Go Forth to Battle 
By WALLACE WHiltTBtock, author of 
he Literary Guillotine.” An exciting and 
highly dramatic modern story in a setting of 
love and adventure Three full-page illustra- 
tions in color. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Affair at Pine Court 


By Netson Rust A truly American 


ighwayman, 


tale of love and mystery taking place at Pine . 


Court. the Adirondack lodge of a wealthy New- 
Yorker. Three full-page nlustrations in color 
Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


The Smuggler 

By Etta MIDDLETON Tyspout. This new novel. 
by the author of “‘The Wite of the Secretary of 
State” and “‘Poketown People.” is a blithesome 
story which humorously relates the hair-raising 
things that happened to three American girls 
upon an island in Canada. Illustrated in color 
Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Beatrix of Clare 


By Joun Reepv Scotr. A spirited romance of 
the fifteenth century, boldly conceived and skil- 
fully carried out, is this new novel by the author 
of 1906's most dashing romance, ‘*The Colonel 
of the Red Huzzars’ Illustrated in color by 
CLARENCE F Unpberwoop. Cloth, $1 50 


The Lonely House 
Translated from the German of Apour 
Fuss by Mrs Wister' The first transla- 
tion this noted author has made for some fifteen 
years A delightful love-story of and 
action. Illustrated in color Cloth. $1 50 
The Angel of Forgiveness 
By Rosa N. Carey A story for young girls in 
their teens. possessing all the splendid qualities 
we have come to expect from so popular an 
author. Frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1 so 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 
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Advice for December 25 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Ger your smile in working order just as 


quickly as you can, 

Don’t you worry "bout to-morrow, or the 
Tax-Assessor man; 

Take the frown from off your forehead, let 
your dimples ’gin to play, 

For the time of Peace is coming, and the 
Yule is on the way. 


If you see a fellow coming who has given 
you a trim 

In a little speculation you had meant to 
bother him, 

Don’t avoid him with a sneer, but run to 
meet him with a smile, 

For the Christmas-time will be here in a 
very little while. 


If the children wake you early from your 
restful morning nap» 

Don’t complain, but e them kindly on 
your broad paternal lap, 

Fill them up with happy notions, and pre- 
tend you're glad you woke, 

For the Yule was meant for gladness and 
the early-morning joke. 


Free your eyes from nervous worry, smooth 
the wrinkles from your face, 

Let the clouds that gloom your outlook for 
a moment rest apace ; 

Drop your moanings and your groanings, 
never mind your line of stocks, 

Put your mind on old Kriss Kringle, and 
his overflowing box. 


If you’ve burdens on your shoulders that 
are heavier than lead, 

Let them take a short vacation for the fort- 

night just ahead; 

‘em that you're very busy with the 

kiddies home from school, 

And you haven’t time to bother with your 
troubles during Yule. 


Tell 


For the merry, merry Christmas, it was 
made for you and me, 

To remind us in our troubles, and our sore 
perplexity, 

That the Sun of Life is shining, and can 
never, never fail 

In its comfort for the children who are grop- 
ing in the vale. 


Prolonged Duties 


“TI wourp like to see the sheriff,” an- 
nounced the visitor in the County Court- 
house. 

“He’s out,” replied one of the clerks. 

“When do you expect him back?” asked 
the visitor. 

“I don’t think he will be back for a week 
at least,” answered the clerk. “A watch- 
factory failed, and he’s winding up its af- 
fairs.’ 


A Bright Idea 


THE head of a certain Pittsburg manufac- 
turing concern is an old gentleman who 
built up his business from nothing by his 
own dogged and persistent toil, and who 
has never felt that he could spare the time 
for a vacation. Not long ago, however, he 
decided that he was getting along in years, 
and that he was entitled to a rest. Calling 
his son into the library, he said: 

“ Tom, I’ve worked pretty hard for quite 
«a while now and have done pretty well, so 
[ have about decided to retire and turn the 
business over to you. What do you say?” 

The young man pondered the situation 
gravely. Then a bright idea seemed to 
strike him. “Say, pop,” he suggested, 
“how would it do for you to work a few 
years longer and then the two of us retire 
together ?” 


Baker’s Luck 


“ BAKER is the luckiest man alive.” 

“What now?” 

“He has a fifty-horse-power car and .a 
wife who’s afraid to go out in it.” 
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MOST 
DELICIOUS 


OP ALL 


CORDIALS 


LIQUEUR 


bhartreux 


~—GREEN AND YELLOW — 
Known as Chartreuse 
At frst-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Batyer = Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


Three Gilt-Edge World Tours. 
“Round the World” 
Everything the BEST. $2000. 
New York departure, Jan. 4. Write 


FRANK Cc. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Publication is 
HUBER 


Printed With 
275 WATER Si. 


NEW YORK 


emrcace 
PHILADELPHiA 


WHAT GIFT 


WILL BE.LONGER TREASURED THAN 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


RELIABLE. 
i? v.B. Recent 
26, Mew Words. Revised Gazetteer and 
hical Dic 


BALD > OF ANY UTHER DICTIONARY. 

CTIVE AND LASTING. The varicus 

are superior 

(AG It is the Best Christmas Gift. 


Waseran’s I DICTIONARY. 
and é 
g 


Thin Paper Editions 1116 Pages. Illusta. 


4 Write for Dictionary Wrinkles, Free. 
G. & G. MERRIAM GO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 
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The History of the Peazel-tree 


Tue Rev. Jasper Napoleon Pinckney, 
of Punxsutawney Parish, used to boast that 
he could expound at, sight any text in the 
ible. Deacon Epaminondas Johnson, who 
hated him, often tried¢ to trip him, but 
without ever feazing him for a moment. A 
few Sundays ago he arose in meetin’, dis- 
played a malicious grin, and said: 

“ Br’er Pinckney, will yo’ be so kin’ an’ 
condescen’in’, please, suh, as tuh expoun’ 
untuh us de items an’ de stateestics ob de 

foun’ in de _ Fifty-seventh 


items tuh be 
!’salm, las’ part o’ de eighth verse?” 


rer Pinckney glanced at the text with- 
out apprehension, for he had never read it 
lefor@ Silently he conned these words: 
“Awake, psaltery and harp: I myself will 
awake early.” For a moment he seemed 
puzzled. Then he pompously read the text 
aloud as follows “ Awake, peazle-tree an’ 
harp: I myse’f will awake right early.” 

Having paused long enough to let the 
words sink into the minds of his congrega- 
tion, Br’er Pinckney repeated them and 
added this explanation: 

“My deah bruddern an’ sistuhs: King 
David wuz a smaht man an’ a pow’ful man, 
but he wuz also a ter’ble busy man, an’ he 
hatter git up mighty early in de ‘mawnin’ 
foh tuh.do his day's wuk, des like all de 
rest un us po’ sinnuhs. Dem times he wuz 
of'n so ter’ble busy he couldn’ play de harp 
‘ceppin’ fus’ t’ing in de mawnin’, de 
corn pone a-cookin’ fo’ breakfus’, an’ las’ 
ting at night jus’ befo’ he wint tuh bed. 
An’ on dem lattuh occasions, w'en at las’ 
he hang he harp on de branch ob a mos’ 
magnificent peazel-tree whit grew jus’ beside 
his bedroom winduh—dem wuz extry-fine 
trees, dem peazel-trees!—he'’d up ’n’ say: 
‘ Awake, peazel-tree an’ harp: I myse’f will 
hatter ’wake right early, ‘eos I’m such a 
busy man.’ ” 


The Other Side 


LANDLADY. “ Are you so particular about 
having a quiet room because you sleep in 
the daytime?” 

De Toor. “ No, ma'am, I practise on the 
flute several hours a day, and any other 
suund jars on my sensitive soul.” 


The Origin of the Steel 
Shoulder-strap 


Ir it were possible to compile such data, 
it would be extremely interesting to know 
to what extent women have influenced the 
uniforms and equipment of their fighting 
mates. A little instance in point is the 
steel curb shoulder-strap of the British 
cavalry. 

When Sir George Luck was setting out 
for Kandahar during the Afghan opera- 
tions Lady Luck, knowing probably some- 
thing of the fighting- methods of the tribes- 
men, whose four-foot knife can cut clean 
from shoulder to belt, sewed a couple of 
steel curb chains under each of the shoulder- 
straps on her husband’s tunic. As a pro- 
tection from sword-cuts these proved so 
eilective, that at the end of the campaign 
Sir George made a report in relation there- 
to. with the result that they were adopted 
ais a permanent feature of the cavalry 


uniform, 


Sank in the Water 


_“ Tuts book says that a man ‘sank back 
in his seat.’ How could he sink in a seat, 
pa?’ 

“ I suppose it was a seat in an open street- 
car, and it had been raining.” 


Auto-Suggestion 


First Nepuew. “This waiting for dead 
men’s shoes is pretty slow work.” 
SeconD “That’s just what I 


think, so I’ve offered to lend uncle my auto- 
mobile.” 
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Two Gifts 
that are 
Sensible, 


FOR EVERY MAN 
who shaves, the electric 
shaving cup provides hot 


Practical, 

water quickly wherever and always 

electric current is avail- Welcome 
able. Especially useful to State voltage 
A practical, rugged, all travellers, May be lh at 


for Alatiron 


operated by attaching 
to any incandescent 
lamp socket. Flexible 


metal article, with enameled 
cup. Electric heating coil is 


FOR EVERY WOMAN 


se the cor with attaching who wears or cares for 
plugs are included. fine linens or laces, the 

If you cannot obtain from local o . 
lighting company or small electric flatiron is in- 


dealer, your orders will be de- 
livered promptly from factory 
on receipt of price. 

Small Electric Iron - $4.50 


(State vollage required) 
Electric Shaving Cup, $2.50 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


25 Pewer Hulilding 
PITTSFIELD, MAA. 


dispensable. 


A durable nickel-plated iron 
weighing three pounds. Thou- 
sands of these light electric flat- 
irons are giving satisfactory service. 


WHY 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


shipped to the Philippines, Egypt,Q) BECAUSE HIGH 
indie and the ends of civilization § LIFE satisfies the 
universal demand for a PERFECT BEER. 

THE WORLD ASKS FOR IT—that’s why we were 
compelled to increase our capacity to 
ONE MILLION BARRELS 


HENRY C. BOTJER, Distributor, 353 Broadway, Long Island City, N.Y. 
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GheWorldsBes 
Pit 


For the Holidays 


Has increased in favor with connoisseurs everywhere since 1846, 
and surpasses any other Bitters in piquancy of flavor and tonic 
qualities. Relieves fatigue, stimulates the palate and insures diges- 
tion. Excelient for the busy man at any hour, and for the whole 


ily. Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 


Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers 
Bettied only by Underberg Albrecht, Rhelaberg, Germany 


LVYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St,, New York, Sole Agents 
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